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INlRODUCriON 

Classical  scholarship  as  a  discipline  reaches  back  to  antiquity.  Its  modem  period 
commences  some  seven  centuries  ago  with  the  recovery  of  classical  literature  in 
renascence  Italy.  It  was  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  following  ap- 
proximately a  hundred  years  of  relative  indifference  to  classical  antiquity,  that  interest 
in  Greece  and  Rome  revived.'  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio,  Poggio  and  Salutati  vigorously 
sought  lost  or  forgotten  writings  of  the  ancients;  enthusiasts  prepared  thousands  of 
copies  of  classical  texts;  printers  made  these  writings  more  generally  accessible.  From 
1465  to  1474,  the  greater  part  of  extant  Latin  literature  was  first  made  available  in 
printed  form,  lb  thLs  brief  period  belong  the  editiones  principes  of  Catullus,  Cicero, 
Horace,  Livy,  Ovid,  the  elder  and  younger  Pliny,  Tacitus,  Terence,  Vergil  and  many 
other  authors;  and,  before  the  century  was  out,  most  of  the  surviving  Roman  classics 
had  been  published.  Greek  texts  were  slower  to  be  produced.  From  about  1478  to 
1494,  only  a  few  authors,  such  as  Aesop  and  Homer,  were  printed.  It  was  Aldus 
Manutias  (no.  9)  who,  from  about  1495  to  1515,  gave  impetus  to  the  publication  of 
the  Greek  classics;  and  his  work  was  continued,  through  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  not  only  by  his  immediate  heirs  but  by  other  publishers  as  well.  Thus,  Aldus 
was  responsible  for  the  first  Greek  texts  of  all  or  much  of  Aristophanes,  Aristotle, 
Demosthenes,  Euripides,  Herodotus,  Plato,  Sophocles,  Thucydides  and  Xenophon. 

Discovery  of  new  Greek  and  Latin  texts  did  not  cease  with  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  But  it  became  less  common  an  event;  and  the  works  recovered 
were  usually  either  less  complete  or  regarded  as  less  important  than  their  pre- 
decessors. The  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  saw  the  first  editions  of  works 
by  Aelian,  Antoninus  Liberalis,  Appian,  Longus,  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Polyaenus. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  appeared  Achilles  Tatius,  Aristoxenus,  Manetho, 
Procopius  and  Sextus  Empiricus;  in  the  eighteenth  century,  parts  of  Alciphron, 
Chariton,  Dionysius  Thrax,  certain  Homeric  Hymns  and  Philodemus's  De  Musica. 
Even  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries,  substantial  additions  have  been 
made.  From  manuscripts  preserved  in  libraries,  scholars  recovered  works,  or  large 
parts  of  works,  by  the  epitomiser  of  Apollodorus,  Archimedes,  Babrius,  Cicero, 
Eusebius,  Fronto,  Galen  and  Philo  Judaeus.  From  papyri,  fragmentary  or  complete 
texts  have  been  recovered  of  works  by  Aeschylus,  "Aristotle,"  Bacchylides,  Cal- 
limachus,  Euripides,  Herodas,  Hyperides,  Menander,  Sappho  and  Timotheos.  In 
each  period,  other  names  could  be  added. 


1  Interest  in  the  classics  never  completely  died,  but  its  popularity  varied  according  to  time,  place 
and  author.  Thus,  for  example,  L.  D.  Reynolds  reports  only  two  manuscripts  of  Sallust  from  the 
ninth  century;  four  from  s.  X;  33  from  s.  XI;  58  from  s.  XII;  39  from  s.  XIII;  46  from  s.  XTV; 
and  330  from  s.  XV  {Texts  and  Transmission:  a  Survey  of  the  Latin  Classics  ed.  L.  D.  Reynolds, 
Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1983,  p.  xxvii);  B.  C.  Barker-Benfield  reports,  for  Macrobius's  Com- 
mentary on  Cicero's  Somnium  Scipionis,  six  manuscripts  for  s.  IX;  eight  for  s.  X;  31  for  s.  XI; 
106  for  s.  XII;  28  for  s.  XIII;  1 1  for  s.  XTV;  40  for  s.  XV  (ibid.  p.  224).  See  also  ibid.  p.  xxvi  n. 
100. 

2  For  Petrarch,  see  below,  catalogue  no.  1;  for  Boccaccio,  no.  2;  and  for  Poggio,  no.  4. 

3  For  papyri,  see  especially  Roger  A.  Pack,  Tlie  Greek  and  Latin  Literary  Texts  from  Greco-Roman 
Egypt,  Ann  Arbor:  University  of  Michigan  Press,  1967,  ed.  2.  A  third  edition  is  in  preparation. 
Recently,  fragments  of  Ennius  and  Lucretius  were  identified  amongst  the  Herculaneum  papyri. 


As  important  as  the  addition  of  new  texts  has  been  the  identification  of  superior 
manuscripts  and  the  determination  of  true  or  false  readings.  It  was  especially  in 
the  nineteenth  century  that  scholars  began  systematically  to  compare  codices  and, 
determining  which  possessed  independent  value,  to  place  their  works  on  stronger 
foundations.  This  procedure  has  greatly  improved  many  texts:  e.g.,  the  comedies 
of  Plautus,  the  De  rerum  natura  of  Lucretius  and  the  poems  of  Catullus.  But  no 
manuscript  in  the  author's  hand  survives  for  major  classical  works;  and  the 
amendment  of  texts  has  therefore  depended  particularly  on  the  talent  and 
knowledge  and  perspicuity  of  classical  scholars.  In  this  task  there  is  less  often  a 
continuous  and  significant  betterment  than  sudden  improvements  through  the 
advent  of  scholars  of  genius  or  talent.  Thus,  more  than  half  of  1300  emendations 
accepted  or  commended  by  scholars  in  Manilius's  Astronomica  were  contributed 
by  only  three  students:  Josephus  Scaliger  in  the  sixteenth  (no.  20),  Richard  Bentley 
in  the  eighteenth  (nos.  27-28),  and  A.  E.  Housman  in  the  twentieth  century  (nos. 
61-62).  Similarly,  over  half  of  some  800  conjectures  approved  in  Lucretius  were 
proposed  by  Michael  Marullus  in  the  fifteenth,  Dionysius  Lambinus  in  the  six- 
teenth, and  Karl  Lachmann  in  the  nineteenth  century  (no.  39). 

But  the  editing  of  texts  forms  only  a  part  of  classical  scholarship.  Over  the 
centuries,  students  have  investigated  practically  every  aspect  of  antiquity.  Agricul- 
ture, architecture,  art,  biography,  bookmaking,  dance,  economics,  grammar,  history, 
law,  literature,  medicine,  metrics,  military  science,  music,  mysticism,  mythology, 
numismatics,  philology,  philosophy,  religion,  science,  social  institutions,  sports, 
technology,  all  have  their  place  in  Greece  and  Rome,  and  all  have  received  study 
in  modern  times.  But  progress,  or  regress,  in  the  investigation  of  these  various 
subjects,  as  well  as  in  textual  criticism,  has  often  depended  on  intangibles. 

One  intangible  is  enthusiasm.  Often  enough,  interest  in  a  field  is  aroused  by  the 
enthusiasm,  not  the  erudition,  of  some  individual.  The  poet  Petrarch  became 
enamored  of  Homer,  but  never  learnt  the  Greek  language:  consequently,  his 
pleasure  in  a  manuscript  of  the  poet  was  that  of  the  bibliophile,  not  that  of  the 
scholar.  Yet  Petrarch  instilled  his  love  for  Iliad  and  Odyssey  and  Hellenic  civilization 
in  Boccaccio;  and  Boccaccio  inspired  others  (nos.  1-2).  Heinrich  Schliemarm,  without 
university  training  but  with  ample  private  means,  undertook  to  discover  Troy.  His 
excavations,  at  Hissarlik  and  Mycenae  and  Orchomenus  and  Tiryns,  opened  up  the 
Mycenaean  age,  and  led  to  Sir  Arthur  Evans's  discovery  of  the  Minoan  civilization 
at  Cnossus  and  the  architect  Michael  Ventris's  translation  of  the  Linear  B  tablets 
(nos.  43,  56,  70). 


4  It  is  a  myth  that  neither  authorial  nor  early  copies  of  classical  texts  survive  from  classical  antiquity. 
The  author's  copies  of  one  or,  less  likely,  two  minor  works  may  be  extant.  An  anonymous  oration, 
because  of  its  significant  marginal  changes,  is  believed  to  be  the  author's  autograph  (E.  G.  Turner, 
Greek  Mamucripis  of  the  Ancient  World,  Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1971,  p.  90).  In  addition,  it 
has  been  suggested  that  a  waxed  tablet  of  an  elegy  by  Posidippus  of  Thebes  (or  Pella)  is  the 
author's  copy  (cf.  R.  A.  Pack,  The  Greek  and  Latin  Literary  Texts  from  Greco-Roman  Egypt,  Ann 
Arbor:  University  of  Michigan  Press,  1967,  no.  1436).  There  seem  to  be  very  early  fragments, 
.separated  from  the  original  perhaps  only  by  a  few  years  or  decades,  of  Cicero,  Callus,  Lucretius 
and  Philodemus.  In  Christian  literature,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  there  are  one  or  very  early  fragments 
from  the  Gospel  of  St  John. 


Another  intangible  is  authority.  Anyone  who  has  traced  the  variation  in  printed 
texts  across  the  centuries  recognizes  that  fashions  come  and  go,  and  often  these 
reflect,  for  good  or  ill,  the  authority  of  the  editor  or  the  status  of  his  publisher. 
In  1502,  Avantius  prepared  the  Aldine  edition  of  Catullus,  and  for  years  his  was 
the  "standard  text";  in  1577,  Scaliger,  reading  the  verse  with  independence, 
brought  out  a  new  edition,  and  this  in  turn  entranced  several  generations.  Since 
then,  there  have  been  other  influential  editions.  As  a  result,  those  who  investigate 
medieval,  renascence  and  modern  literary  history  are  necessarily  alive  to  the 
history  of  texts,  for  the  current  "standard  texts"  may  differ  significantly  from  those 
their  subjects  read. 

A  third  intangible  is  the  influence  of  culture.  This  manifests  itself  in  the  kinds  of 
questioas  addressed,  the  manner  in  which  the  questions  actually  are  phrased,  and 
the  reasoas  for  popularity,  at  different  times  and  in  different  places,  of  various  kinds 
of  study.  One  can  see  the  operation  of  this  factor  in  the  ways  certain  topics  for 
investigation  are  encouraged  or  discouraged.  In  the  first  half  of  the  last  century, 
Thomas  Gaisford,  remarked,  perhaps  sarcastically:  "let  me  urge  upon  you  the  value 
of  the  study  of  the  ancient  tongues,  which  not  only  refines  the  intellect  and  elevates 
above  the  common  herd,  but  also  leads  not  infrequently  to  positioas  of  considerable 
emolument".  Similarly,  non-scholarly  cultural  concerns,  such  as  appearance,  class, 
educational  background,  philosophy,  politics,  race,  religion  and  sex,  have  affected 
the  careers  of  scholars.  For  example,  in  appointing  staff,  some  schcxils  in  nineteenth 
century  England  explicitly  limited  themselves  to  graduates  of  Oxford,  Cambridge  or 
Dublin;  in  twentieth  century  Germany,  Jews  were  forced  to  resign  their  positions  on 
account  of  "race". 

A  fourth  intangible  is  the  influence  of  physical  environment.  This  factor,  so  far 
as  it  pertains  to  the  development  of  scholarship,  has  not  received  attention:  no 
one  traces  an  interest  in  the  history  of  these  studies  to  the  physical  environment. 
But  our  own  century  is  peculiarly  prone  to  dealing  with  questions  in  this  light, 
and  it  is  perhaps  only  a  matter  of  time  before  investigators  begin  to  associate  the 
rise  and  fall  of  scholarship,  and  indeed  the  rise  and  fall  of  civilizations  and  the 
development  of  consciousness  and  genius,  with  symbiotic  relationships  between 
man  and  viruses  or  bacteria.  In  the  history  of  scholarship  itself,  however,  one 
recognizes  the  influence  of  the  physical  environment  in  discussions  of  the  fall  of 
civilizations:  some  have  explained  the  destruction  of  the  Minoan  thassalocracy  by 
the  volcanic  eruption  at  Thera;  some,  the  failure  of  the  Mycenaeans  by  a  major 
change  in  climate;  some,  the  fall  of  Athenian  civilization  and  the  decline  of  Rome 
respectively  by  malaria  and  lead  poisoning.  The  equally  important  question  how- 
ever, why  civilizations  rise  and  flourish,  is  less  often  addressed  and  receives 
comparatively  less  attention.^  Yet,  this  problem  may  concern  not  only  Europe  but 
also  other  parts  of  the  world.  A  mere  two  centuries  saw  not  only  Aeschylus,  Pindar. 
Phidias,  Sophocles,  Pericles,  Euripides,  Herodotas,  Socrates  and  Thucydides  but  also 
Lao  Tzu,  Confucius,  the  Buddha  and  perhaps  Zarathustra. 


5  Alexander  Demandt  treats  210  explanations  for  the  decline  of  Rome  (Der  Fall  Roms:  die  Auflosimg 
des  romischen  Reiches  im  Urteil  der  Nachwelt,  MOnchen:  Verlag  C.  H.  Beck,  1984).  There  are 
hardly  so  many  explanations  for  its  rise. 


Investigation  of  these  intangibles  belongs  to  the  study  of  the  development  of 
classical  scholarship.  But  the  study  of  the  development  of  classical  scholarship  is 
relatively  a  new  discipline.  Indeed,  much  of  the  basic,  elementary,  labor  has  yet 
to  be  performed.  To  generalize  about  scholars  and  scholarship,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  detailed  information  both  on  the  individuals  who  studied  Greek  and  Roman 
antiquity  and  on  the  topics  to  which  they  gave  their  attention.  Such  information 
is  often  unavailable.  Indeed,  the  last  large  general  biographical  survey  of  classical 
scholars  is  no  more  recent  than  1908,  and  its  author  made  no  pretension  to  its 
being  complete.    Nor  have  many  specific  questions  been  formulated. 

Why  was  systematic  archaeological  excavation  so  long  in  coming?  Many  a  visitor 
had  admired  the  Lion  Gate  of  Mycenae;  Charles  Maclaren  indeed,  who  had 
cogently  argued  that  Troy  was  at  Hissarlik  as  early  as  1822,  depicted  the  Gate  on 
the  cover  of  his  Plain  of  Troy  (1860);  but  none  until  Schliemann  undertook 
seriously  to  excavate  at  the  site.  Papyri  were  known  to  survive  from  classical 
antiquity;  they  were  often  enough  called  Egyptian  paper;  but  it  was  not  until  the 
close  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  researchers,  such  as  Grenfell  and  Hunt,  began 
deliberately  to  seek  them  in  the  Fayiim. 

Why  have  "foreigners"  had  so  strong  an  influence  on  these  and  indeed  other 
studies?  Examples  abound  of  scholars,  voluntary  emigrants  or  men  compelled  to 
leave  the  lands  of  their  birth,  who  subsequently  enriched  their  new  homes  by  their 
presence:  e.g.,  Manuel  Chrysoloras  (no.  3),  Georgius  Trapezuntius  (no.  5), 
Theodorus  Gaza  (no.  6),  Johannes  Bessarion  (no.  7)  and  Demetrias  Chalcondyles 
(no.  8);  Josephus  Scaliger  (no.  20),  Isaac  Casaubon  (no.  21)  and  Hugo  Grotius 
(no.  23);  Michael  Rostovtzeff,  Eduard  Fraenkel,  Paul  Maas  (no.  66),  Gilbert  Highet, 
Otto  Skutsch  and  Arnaldo  Momigliano. 

Why  have  amateurs  (individuals  not  holding  academic  appointments)  proved  so  in- 
fluential in  classical  scholarship?  Of  course,  the  civilizations  of  Greece  and  Rome,  with 
their  artists,  dramatists  and  poets,  philosophers,  politicians  and  soldiers,  have  attracted 
attention  not  only  in  the  colleges  but  amongst  the  population  at  large;  and  this  interest 
is  hardly  confined  to  Europe  and  North  America.    But  amateurs,  notable  in  the 


Sir  John  E.  Sandys,  A  History  of  Classical  Scholarship  2-3,  Cambridge  1908;  idem,  A  Shorter 
History  of  Classical  Scholarship,  Cambridge  1915.  More  comprehensive,  though  less  elaborate, 
are  F.  Eckstein,  Nomenclator  Philologonim,  Leipzig  1871,  and  Wilhelm  POkel,  Philologisches 
Schriftsieller-Lexikon,  Leipzig  1882.  Fifty  biographies,  of  varying  length,  are  included  in  Classical 
Scholarship:  a  Biographical  Encyclopedia  edd.  W.  W.  Briggs  Jr  and  W.  M.  Calder  III,  New  Yoric 
Garland,  1990.  Four  works  are  said  to  be  presently  in  preparation:  a  revision  of  POkel;  and  biographical 
diaionaries  variously  of  British  classical  scholars  under  Queen  Victoria,  North  American  classicists, 
and  old  world  archaeologists. 

Elsewhere,  interest  can  be  seen  in  translations,  adaptations  and  scholarship.  For  example,  there 
was  a  series  of  Spanish  translations  of  the  classics  published  in  Argentina  (James  K.  Demetrius, 
Greek  Scholarship  in  Spain  and  Latin  America,  Chicago:  Argonaut,  1965,  pp.  59-91);  the 
Enchiridion  of  F.picletus  has  been  rendered  into  As,samese  (W.  A.  Oldfathcr,  Contributions  toward 
a  Bibliography  of  EpictettLs,  Urbana:  University  of  Illinois,  1952,  p.  36  no.  325a);  the  Nigerian 
Ola  Rotimi's  tragedy  Tlie  Gods  are  Not  to  Blame  is  adapted  from  Sophocles;  and  Tsuguo  Aral 
has  traced  "llie  Japanese  contribution  to  Greek  and  Roman  History  from  the  End  of  the  First 
World  War  to  1962/3"  in  Liistmm  8,  1964,  217-243. 


development  of  scholarship,  are  surprisingly  numerous.  They  include  the  ptxit  and 
humanist  Petrarch  (no.  1),  the  historian  Edward  Gibbon  (no.  31),  the  banker 
George  Grote  (no.  40),  the  retired  businessman  Heinrich  Schliemann  (no.  43) 
and  the  architect  Michael  Ventris  (no.  70).  Even  in  the  the  lower  echeloas  there 
are  many  to  be  found:  e.g.,  the  physician  Sir  QilTord  Allbutt,  the  politician  W  E 
Gladstone  and  the  soldier  T  E.  Lawrence. 

Why  have  certain  disciplines  been  slow  to  develop?  The  serious  study  of  ancient 
a)ins  dates  back  to  the  sixteenth  century;  the  serious  study  of  manuscripts  apparently 
only  to  the  seventeenth;  systematic  archaeology  only  to  the  nineteenth.  Why  have 
different  ancient  authors,  in  identical  genres  with  similar  or  identical  subjects, 
attracted  attention  at  different  times  and  places?  The  tragedies  of  Seneca  were  first 
completely  translated  into  English  during  the  sixteenth  century;  the  tragedies  of 
Aeschylus,  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  not  until  the  eighteenth  century.  What  has 
delayed  the  translation  of  individual  authors  into  certain  languages?  The  satires  of 
Juvenal  were  first  wholly  or  mostly  translated  into  Italian  in  1480;  French  in  1607; 
German  in  1620;  Spanish,  1642;  English,  1647;  Dutch,  1682;  Danish,  1790;  Hungarian, 
1876;  Russian,  1885;  Swedish,  1894;  Roumanian,  1922;  and  Polish,  1958.'" 

But  the  present  exhibit  is  necessarily  designed  less  to  identify  and  answer 
questions  than  to  indicate  some  of  the  individuals  who  have  contributed  to  the 
development  of  scholarship.  Only  a  few  can  be  treated.  TTie  history  of  cla.ssical 
scholarship  is  lengthy  and  wide-reaching.  It  divides  into  numerous  branches; 
each  branch  in  turn  has  its  own  long  history;  and  no  library  is  rich  in  every  field. 
In  the  present  exhibition,  a  very  large  number  of  scholars  have,  with  regret,  been 
slighted.  Some  have  been  mentioned  in  passing;  many  others,  e.g.  Auratus, 
Bernays,  Cobet,  Diels,  Eckhel,  Furtwangler,  Graux,  Hemstcrhuys,  could  have 
been  cited  as  well.  But  it  is  hoped  that  the  present  selection,  covering  the  period 
from  Petrarch  to  Ventris,  will  provide  an  introduction  to  a  field  whose  dimensions 
have  only  been  partly  surveyed  and  whose  territory  includes  no  small  part  of  the 
world. 


8  I  receive  the  impression  that  amateurs  are  at  present  proportionately  rarer  in  classical  studies 
than  in  the  past.  There  is  certainly  evidence  that  it  is  currently  more  difficult  for  individuals,  not 
associated  with  institutions  of  higher  learning,  to  conduct  advanced  research.  Whether  this  is  part 
of  a  general  movement  in  the  West  towards  a  Diocletian  society  remains  to  be  seen. 

9  The  first  English  translation  of  the  fragmentary  Jewish-Greek  tragedy,  Exagoge  (on  the  Exodus) 
by  Ezelciel,  was  published  only  a  few  years  ago. 

10  Parts  of  Juvenal  were  translated  before  those  dates:  Spanish  (1519),  French  (1544),  English  (before 
1591),  Dutch  (1677),  Swedish  (1857)  and  Polish  (1884).  Of  course,  versioas  of  portions  of  the  Satires 
have  appeared  in  other  languages:  e.g.,  Gascon  (1866)  and  Bohemian  (1890). 

1 1  One  could  indeed  form  a  collection,  comprising  hundreds  of  books  or  pamphlets,  devoted  to  this 
subject,  and  W.  M.  Calder  III  has  announced  as  in  preparation  An  Introductory  Bibliography  to 
the  History  of  Classical  Scholarship  in  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centimes. 
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PLATES 

12 
Asterisks  signal  scholars  or  scribes  whose  handwritings  are  illustrated. 

Arnold,  Thomas  (no.  44)  IX 

Baroncinus,  Franciscus  (no.  12)  11 
Bcntlcy,  Richard  (no.  28)                                                                 Frontispiece 

Buecheler,  Franz  (no.  48)  X 

Cartcromachus,  Scipio  (no.  12)  H 

Commandinus,  Fedcricus  (no.  16)  IV 

Conington,  John  (no.  44)  IX 

Fraenkel,  Eduard  (no.  48)  X 

Frankel,  Hermann  (no.  48)  X 

Grote,  George  (no.  40)  VIII 

Heinsius,  Daniel  (no.  22)  VI 

Heinsius,  Nicolaus  (no.  25)  VII 

Jacobsthal,  Paul  (no.  48)  X 

Jebb,  Sir  Richard  Claverhouse  (no.  65)  XVI 

Petrarch  (no.  1)  ' 

Postgate,  J.  P  (no.  59)  XV 

Sandys,  Sir  John  Edwin  (no.  51)  XI 

Seymour,  Thomas  Day  (no.  53)  XIII 

Tyrrell,  R.  Y.  (no.  52)  XII 

Ursinus,  Fulvius  (no.  18)  V 

■  Verrall,  A.  W.  (no.  57)  XIV 

'■  Victorius,  Petrus  (no.  14)  III 


12  This  catalogue,  aside  from  commemorating  the  development  of  scholarship,  serves  a  second 
purpose.  Everyone  who  interests  himself  in  the  classics  comes  upon  books  with  interesting  and 
intriguing  annotations.  Not  a  few  of  these  volumes  lack  signature,  bookplate  or  label,  and, 
consequently,  identification  of  the  annotator  depends  on  recognition  of  his  or  her  handwriting. 
But  facsimiles  of  the  handwritings  of  scholars,  though  perhaps  not  so  rare  as  some  might  suppose, 
are  nowhere  collected  together  for  easy  consultation.  Nor  is  there  any  bibliography  which  will 
lead  students  to  examples  of  individual  scripts.  In  the  present  catalogue  therefore  the  writer  has, 
so  far  as  his  knowledge  permitted,  added  references  to  works  including  facsimiles.  And,  in  selecting 
illustrations,  he  has  endeavored  to  supply  some  examples  of  hands  not  elsewhere  reproduced. 


ABBREVIATIONS 

AEH/UCL  P.  G.  Naiditch,  A.  E.  Housman  at  University  College,  London:  the 

Election  of  1892,  Leiden:  E.  J.  Brill,  1988. 

AMAC  Nicolas  Barker,  Kathryn  Chew,  Anthony  R.  A  Hobson  et  al., 

The  Ahmanson-Murphy  Aldine  Collection  at  UCLA  fasc.  I-II, 
Los  Angeles  1989,  1991. 

CE  Contemporaries  of  Erasmus:  a  Biographical  Register  of  the  Renais- 

sance and  Reformation  edited  by  Peter  G.  Bietenholz  and 
Thomas  B.  Deutscher,  Toronto:  University  of  Toronto  Press, 
1985-87;  3  vols. 

Cosenza  Mario  Emilio  Cosenza,  Biographical  and  Bibliographical  Diction- 

ary of  the  Italian  Humanists  and  the  World  of  Scholarship  in 
Italy,  1300-1800,  Boston:  G.  K.  Hall,  1962-1967;  6  vols. 

CRR  P.  G.  Naiditch,  "Classical  Studies  in  Nineteenth-Century  Great 

Britain  as  Background  to  the  'Cambridge  Ritualists'"  in  The 
Cambridge  Ritualists  Reconsidered  edited  by  W.  M.  Calder  III 
(forthcoming). 


CSBE 


Sandys 


Classical  Scholarship:  a  Biographical  Encyclopedia  edited  by 
Ward  W.  Briggs  Jr  and  W.  M.  Calder  III,  New  York:  Garland 
Press,  1990. 

Sir  John  Sandys,  A  History  of  Classical  Scholarship  II-III, 
Cambridge:  University  Press,  1908. 


PETRARCH 

In  the  west,  the  history  of  classical  scholarship  begins  with  Petrarch  (Franciscas  or 
Franccsa)  Petrarcha,  1304-1374).  Others  had,  before  him,  interested  themselves  in 
ancient  literature;  some  indeed  had  a)llected  antiquities;  but  they  failed  to  excite 
the  enthusiasm  of  their  successors  to  any  marked  degree.  Petrarch  however,  who 
collected  classical  manuscripts  and  composed  lives  of  ancient  Romaas,  greatly  inspired 
others  with  his  love  and  admiration  for  antiquity. 

1.  The  oldest  dated  manuscript  of  the  life  of  Petrarch  ("MCCCCXXVI",  added 
with  a  different  pen)  (fols.  132r-134v),  in  a  fifteenth  century  manuscript  of 
Petrarch's  Trionfi.  **Owned  by  the  Minocci  family  of  Siena  (s.  XV). 

UCLA  Special  Collections  Ms.  coll.  170/.547.  Cf.  Dennis  Dutschkc,  Census  of  Petrarch  Maniacripls 
in  the  United  States,  Padova:  liditrice  Anlcnorc,  1986,  pp.  157  sq.;  R.  II.  Rouse,  "Supplement" 
(unpublished)  to  Mirella  Ferrari,  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Manuscripts  at  the  University  of  CaUfomia, 
Ijos  Angeles,  Los  Angeles:  'Ilie  UCLA  Center  for  Medieval  and  Renais,sance  Studies,  1978.  For 
Petrarch,  see  Cosenza  II  2686-96,  V  1371  sq.  For  his  handwriting,  see  Albinia  dc  la  Mare,  The 
I landwriting  of  Italian  Humanists  1.1,  Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1973,  pp.  1-16.  For  Petrarch's 
prcdeccs.s(5rs,  see  Roberto  Weiss,  The  Renaissance  Discovery  of  Classical  Antiquity,  Oxford:  B. 
II.  Biackwell,  1988,  ed.  2;  idem,  Ihe  Dawn  of  Ilwnanisin  in  Italy,  London:  II.  K.  Lewi.s,  1947. 

BOCCACCIO 

Giovanni  Boccaccio  (Jacobus  Boccaccius,  1313-1375),  the  author  of  the  Decfl/nera«e, 
was  inspired  by  Petrarch  with  the  desire  to  learn  Greek;  and  "[i|t  was  through  him 
that  Petrarch's  influence  first  made  itself  felt  in  Florence"  (Sandys).  Boccaccio's  chief 
Latin  composition  was  a  work  on  classical  mythology,  regarded  as  the  first  modem 
handbook  of  the  subject.  The  work,  Genealogiae,  was  first  printed  in  1472. 

2.  Jacobus  Boccaccius,  Genealogiae  ...  cum  demonstrationibus  in  formis  arborum 
designatis,  Venetiis:  per  Augustinum  de  Zannis  de  Portesio,  Nov.  15,  1511. 

UCLA  Special  Collections:  *Z  233  I8B58g  1511.  For  Boccaccio,  see  Cosenza  1 625-7,  V  289-290. 
For  his  handwriting,  see  A.  de  la  Mare,  TJie  Handwriting  of  Italian  Humanists  1.1,  Oxford  1973, 
pp.  17-29. 

MANUEL  CHRYSOLORAS 

Manuel  Chrysoloras  (ca  1350-1415)  promoted  Greek  studies  in  Italy  and  worked 
for  a  reconciliation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  an  endeavor  which  could 
have  brought  more  political  and  military  aid  to  Constantinople.  "After  the  death 
of  Boccaccio,  Greek  studies  made  little  or  no  progress  in  Italy  until  the  arrival 
of  Chrysoloras,  who  may  be  credited  with  the  chief  role  in  finally  bringing  Greek 
back  to  the  West"  (James  Hutton,  The  Greek  Anthology  in  Italy  to  the  Year  1800, 
Ithaca,  New  York:  Cornell  University  Press,  1935,  p.  85). 

3.  Manuel  Chrysoloras,  Erotemata,  Venetiis:  in  aedibus  Aldi,  1517.  **This  copy 
of  his  Greek  grammar  has  the  ownership  stamp  of  James  Hutton  (1902-1980). 

UCLA  Special  Collections  Z  233  A4C46  1517.  SccAMAC  no.  136.  For  Chrysoloras,  see  Cosenza 
II  994-99,  V  494  sq.  For  his  handwriting,  see  Nigel  WiLson,  Medieval  Greek  Bookhands, 
Cambridge,  Mass.:  Mediaeval  Academy  of  America,  1973,  no.  72. 


POGGIO  BRACCIOLINI 

GianFrancesco  Poggio  Bracciolini  (Poggius  Bracciolinus,  1380-1459),  who  studied 
Greek  under  Manuel  Chrysoloras,  was  the  great  discoverer  of  classical  manu- 
scripts. He  made  four  principal  expeditions  in  search  of  texts,  and  he  recovered 
numerous  classical  works:  writings  for  example  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  As- 
conius  Pedianus,  Cicero,  Lucretius,  Manilius,  Silius  Italicus,  Quintilian  the  younger 
and  Valerius  Flaccus. 

4.  [Jacques  Lenfant,]  Poggiana,  ou  la  vie,  le  caractire,  les  sentences,  et  les  bons  mots 
de  Pogge  Florentin.  Avec  son  histoire  de  la  republique  de  Florence,  et  un  suplement 
[sic]  de  diverses  pieces  importantes.  "Amsterdam:  chez  Pierre  Humbert,"  1720. 

UCLA  Special  Collections  Z  233  M3  P74  (Marteau  Fictitious  Imprint  Collection).  For  Poggio,  see 
De  Etta  V  Thomsen/E  B.  Deutscher  in  CE  I  pp.  182  sq.;  Cosenza  IV  2858-72,  V1445-7.  For  his 
handwriting,  see  A.  de  la  Mare,  The  Handwriting  of  Italian  Humanists  1.1,  Oxford  1973,  pp. 
62-84. 


GEORGIUS  TRAPEZUNTIUS 

Georgius  Trapezuntius  (1395-ca  1472),  of  Crete,  came  to  Venice  in  1430.  Like 
many  immigrants  to  Italy  from  the  Byzantine  empire,  he  associated  himself  with 
the  Roman  Church,  and  became  a  Papal  secretary.  Although  Trapezuntius  is 
particularly  known  for  his  Latin  translations  of  works  by  Aristotle,  Demosthenes, 
Plato  and  Ptolemy,  he  wrote  also  on  Cicero. 

5.  De  artificio  Ciceronianae  orationis  pro  Q.  Ligario,  ad  Victorimim  Feltrensem 
commentarius.  Manuscript  copy,  s.  XV. 

UCLA  Special  Collections  Ms.  coll.  170/560.  For  Trapezuntius,  see  Judith  Rice  Henderson  in 
CE  II  pp.  340-4;  Cosenza  IV  3447-54,  V  1778. 


THEODORUS  GAZA 

Yet  another  immigrant  was  Theodorus  Gaza  (ca  1400-1476),  who  reached  Italy 
in  1438.  He  was  professor  of  Greek  at  Ferrara  and  Professor  of  Philosophy  at 
Rome,  where  he  prepared  Latin  translations  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus  and 
a  Greek  translation  of  Cicero's  De  amicitia  and  De  senectute.  His  Greek  grammar 
(the  first  to  include  Syntax)  was  used  as  a  textbook  both  by  Bude  and  Erasmus. 

6.  Theodorus  Gaza,  Introductiuae  grammatices  libri  quatuor  [etc.],  Impressum 
Venetiis:  in  aedibus  Aldi  Romani,  1495.  **Owned  by  Richard  Frangois  Philippe 
Brunck  (1729-1803),  the  editor  of  Aristophanes  and  Sophocles;  Samuel  Parr 
(1747-1825);  Giuseppe  Cavalieri  (died  ca  1920);  and  Templeton  Crocker 
(1884-1948). 

UCLA  Special  Collections  'A  1  G25g  c.  2.  See  AMAC  I  no.  5.  For  Gaza,  see  Charles  B.  Schmitt 
in  CE  II  p.  81;  Cxwenza  II  1563-71,  V  794-6. 


BESSARION 

Cardinal  Johannes  Bessarion  (1403-1472)  had,  like  Chrysoloras,  come  to  Italy 
with  the  design  of  reconcihng  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches.  Having  gained 
the  favor  of  Pope  Eugenius  IV,  who  made  him  a  Cardinal,  he  remained  in 
Italy,  writing  and  taking  part  in  embassies.  He  translated  works  by  Aristotle 
and  Xenophon,  and  composed  a  treatise  against  Gcorgius  Trapezuntius,  In 
calumniatorem  Platonis.  Together  with  Trapezuntius  and  Gaza,  he  was  involved 
in  Pope  Nicolas  V's  plan  to  have  the  chief  Greek  prose  writers  translated  into 
Latin. 

7.  Bessarionis  Cardinalis  Niceni,  et  Patriarchce  Constantinopolitani  in  calum- 
niatorem Platonis  libri  quatuor  [etc.],  Venctiis  in  aedibus  Aldi  et  Andreae 
soceri,  1516. 

UCLA  Special  Q^llcclions  *Z  233  A4B46  1516.  AMAC  II  no.  129.  For  Bessarion,  see  T  B. 
Deutscher  in  CE  I  pp.  142  sq.;  Cosenza  1  561-72,  V  269-71. 

DEMETRIUS  CHALCONDYLES 

Demetrius  Chalcondyles  (1424-1511)  of  Athens  came  to  Italy  in  1449  and  taught 
Greek  at  Perugia,  Padua,  Florence  and  Milan.  He  studied  under  Theodorus  Gaza 
and  was  a  member  of  Bessarion's  circle.  Amongst  his  students  was  Angelus 
Politianus,  the  greatest  textual  critic  of  his  age.  Chalcondyles  prepared  the  editio 
princeps  of  Homer,  the  first  major  work  printed  in  the  Greek  language.  Later, 
he  prepared  the  editiones  principes  of  Isocrates  (1493)  and  the  Suda  (1499). 

8.  [Homer,  Iliad,  Florence:  Bartolomeo  di  libri  per  Bernard  e  Neri  Nerli,  1488.] 
**Bookplates  of  the  Marquiss  of  Donegall;  the  Earl  of  Donegall;  Earl  of 
Ilchester  (Holland  House);  and  Isaac  Foot  (1880-1960). 

UCLA  Special  Collections  'A  1  H75p  v.  1.  For  Chalcondyles,  see  T  B.  Deul.scher  in  CE  I  p. 
291;  Cosenza  II  974-7,  V  483-5.  For  his  handwriting,  see  Nicolas  Barker,  Aldus  Manutius  and 
the  Development  of  Greek  Script  &  Type  in  the  Fifteenth  Century,  Sandy  Hook,  Conn.:  Chiswick 
Book  Shop,  1985,  p.  26. 

ALDUS  MANUTIUS 

The  importance  of  Aldus  Manutias  (ca  1452-1515)  in  the  history  of  scholarship 
chiefly  resides  in  his  printing  the  editiones  principes  of  numerous  notable  Greek 
writers;  the  preparation  of  new,  viable  Greek  fonts;  the  use  of  the  octavo  format  for 
classical  texts;  and  his  great  encouragement  of  classical  studies  in  Venice  and  beyond. 

9.  Aristophanis  comoediae  nouem,  Venetiis:  apud  Adum.  1498.  The  edilio  prin- 
ceps of  Aristophanes.  **Bound  in  France,  perhaps  at  the  Bibliothequc  du  roi, 
about  1780,  with  the  arms  of  King  Louis  XVIII  (1755-1824)  applied  later. 

UCLA  Special  Collections  *A  1  A698c.  AMAC  I  no.  22.  For  Aldus,  see  H.  G.  Fletcher,  New 
Aldine  Studies,  San  Francisco:  Bernard  M.  Rosenthal,  1988,  pp.  1-33;  Martin  Lowry,  Tfie  World 
of  Aldus  Manutius,  Oxford:  Blackwell,  1979.  For  his  handwriting,  see  Nicolas  Barker,  Aldus 
Manutius  and  the  Development  of  Greek  Script  &  Type,  Sandy  Hook  1985,  p.  60. 


ANGELUS  POLITIANUS 

Angelus  Politianus  (Angelo  Ambrogini,  1454-1494),  student  of  Demetrius  Chalcon- 
dyles  and  in  turn  tutor  to  the  children  of  Lorenzo  de'Medici  and  Professor  of  Greek 
and  Latin  Literature  at  Florence,  is  especially  renowned  for  his  Miscellanea  of  1489. 
His  work,  in  method  and  brilliance,  became  a  touchstone  for  excellence. 

10.  Omnia  opera  Angeli  Politiani,  et  alia  qucEdam  lectu  digna,  Venetiis:  in  aedibus 
Aldi  Romani,  1498.  **From  the  libraries  of  Robert  Harley,  first  Earl  of  Oxford 
(1661-1724),  for  whom  it  was  bound  by  Jane  Steel  around  1715-18,  Edward 
Hari^,  second  Earl  of  Oxford  (1661-1741),  and  Templeton  Crocker  (1884-1948). 

UCLA  Special  Collections  'A  1  P759  \498.  AMAC  I  no.  23.  For  Politianus,  see  D.  Aguzzi-Bar- 
bagli  in  CE  III  pp.  106-8;  Cosenza  IV  2878-96,  V  1451-3.  For  his  handwriting,  see  Nigel  Wilson, 
Medieval  Greek  BookJiands,  Cambridge,  Mass.:  Mediaeval  Academy  of  America,  1973,  no.  82. 


ERASMUS 

Christianity  as  encourager  or  discourager  of  classical  studies  has  yet  to  be  satisfactorily 
investigated.  Among  those  who  worked  in  both  religious  studies  and  the  classics,  and 
are  distinguished  in  both  fields,  the  chief  was  Desiderius  Erasmus  (1469-1536),  who 
edited  or  translated  numerous  classical  texts  and  prepared  the  editio  princeps  of  the 
Greek  Bible.  Called  "the  apostle  of  common  sense  and  rational  religion",  he  brought 
the  first  quality  in  particular  into  his  classical  studies.  Aside  from  editions  or 
translations  of  texts  (e.g.,  Terence,  Livy  and  the  elder  Pliny;  Aristotle,  Euripides  and 
Plutarch),  his  writings  included  notable  essays  on  Latin  style  and  correct  Greek 
pronunciation. 

11.  Hecuba,  et  Iphigenia  in  Aidide  Euripidis  tragoedice  in  Latinum  tralatce  Erasmo 
Roterodamo  interprete.  Eiusdem  Ode  de  laudibus  Britannice,  Regisque  Henrici 
septimi,  ac  regiorum  Hberonim  eius.  Eiusdem  Ode  de  senectutis  incommodis, 
Venetiis:  in  aedibus  Adi,  1507. 

UCLA  Special  Colleaions:  Z  233  A4E89.  Sc&AMAC  I  no.  79.  For  Erasmus,  see  R.  Pfeififer,  History 
of  Classical  Scholarship  from  1300  to  1850,  Oxford:  University  Press,  1976,  index.  For  his 
handwriting,  see  Opiis  epistolaru/n  Des.  Erasmi  Roterodami  ed.  P.  S.  Allen,  Oxford:  Clarendon 
Press,  1913,  vol.  Ill  p.  146. 

SCIPIO  CARTEROMACHUS 

Scipio  Carteromachus  (Scipione  Forteguerri,  1466-1515),  a  pupil  of  Politianus,  be- 
came a  friend  and  collaborator  of  Adas  Manutias.  He  was  involved  in  the  prcxluction 
of  Aldus 's  editio  princeps  of  Aristotle  of  1495  and  the  Greek  Anthology  of  1503. 

12.  Aeliiis  Aristidcs,  Oratio  de  urbe  Roma,  e  Greco  in  Latinum  conuersa  per 
Scipionem  Carteromachum,  manuscript,  before  1507  (scribe,  Franciscas  Baron- 
cinas).  **Publishcd  by  Adus's  heirs,  in  1519,  in  the  Scriptores  historiae  Augustae. 

UCLA  Special  Qjllections  Ms.  aill.  170/634.  For  Carteromachus,  sec  M.  J.  C.  Lowry  in  CE  II 
pp.  44  sq.;  Cxjscnzii  I  899-901,  V442  sq. 


PHILIPPUS  MELANCHTHON 

Philippus  Mclanchthon  (Philip  Schwarzcrd,  1497-1560),  the  Protestant  reformer 
and  Professor  of  Greek  at  the  University  of  Wittenberg,  composed  commentaries 
on  works  by  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Terence,  Sallust,  Ovid  and  Ouintilian. 

13.  Autograph  letter,  signed,  to  his  servant  Johann  ("lohanni  ministro  ...  fidelis- 
simo"),  Aug.  15,  [15--]. 

UCLA  Special  Collections  Ms.  coll.  100/30.  For  Mclanchthon,  see  H.  Scheiblc  in  CE II  pp.  424-9.  For 
his  handwriting,  see  James  Richard,  PMip  Melanchifmn,  New  York;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Soas,  1898,  after 
p.  272 

PETRUS  VICTORIUS 

Petrus  Victorius  (Piero  Vcttori,  1499-1585),  whom  his  pupil  Joscphus  Scaliger 
called  "the  most  learned  of  the  Italians"  {Scaligeriana ,  Q)logne  1695,  p.  406),  was 
variously  Profc.s.sor  of  Latin,  Greek  and  Moral  Philosophy  at  Florence.  He 
published  the  editio  princeps  of  Euripides 's  Electra  in  1545  and,  twelve  years  later, 
the  first  complete  text  of  Aeschylus's  Agamemnon. 

14.  Dante  col  ska,  et  forma  deU'infemo  tratta  dalla  istessa  descrittione  del  poeta, 
Vinegia:  ncUe  case  d'Aldo  e  d'Andrea  di  Asola,  1515.  ** Annotated  by  Victorius. 

UCLA  Special  Collections  Z  233  A4D23  1515  c.  2.  S^^AMAC  II  no.  118. 

15.  Omnia  Themlstii  opera,  hoc  est  paraphrases,  et  orationes.  Alexandri  Aphro- 
disiensis  libri  duo  de  anima,  et  de  fato  unus,  Vcnctiis:  in  acdibus  haercdum 
Aldi  Manutii  et  Andreae  Asulani,  1534.  ** Annotated  by  Victorius. 

UCLA  Special  Collections  *Z  233  A4T34.  For  Victorius,  see  A.  T.  Grafton,  Joseph  Scaliger:  a 
Study  in  the  History  of  Classical  Scholarship  1,  Cambridge:  University  Press,  1983,  index;  Cosenza 
IV  3672-9,  V  1887-9. 

FEDERICUS  COMMANDINUS 

Federicus  Commandinus  (1509-1575),  mathematician  and  physician,  translator  of 
Archimedes,  was  the  founder  of  the  Urbino  school  of  mathematics.  "Yet  in  the 
midst  of  that  darkness  (though  there  were  also  many  other  famous  names) 
Federico  Commandino  shone  like  the  sun.  He  by  his  many  learned  studies  not 
only  restored  the  lost  heritage  of  mathematics,  but  actually  increased  and  en- 
hanced it"  (Guidobaldo  dal  Monte;  translated  by  P.  L.  Rose). 

\6.  Archimedis  circuli  dimensio  [etc.].  **Manu.script,  with  additional  notes  by 
Commandinus;  Latin  translation;  the  printer's  copy,  used  by  Paulus  Manutius 
to  set  up  the  1558  Aldine  Archimedes. 

UCLA  Special  Collections  Ms.  coll.  170/624.  For  the  manuscript,  see  Pamela  Neville,  "The 
Printer's  Copy  of  Commandino's  Translation  of  Archimedes,  1558"  Nimcius  1,  1986,  fa.sc.  2  pp. 
7-12.  Facsimiles  in  Maggs  cat.  1066,  1986,  frontispiece,  p.  80.  For  Commandinus,  see  Paul 
Lawrence  Rose,  The  Italian  Renaissance  of  Mathetnatics:  Studies  on  Humanists  and  Mathe- 
tnaticians  from  Petrarch  to  Galileo,  Geneva;  Librairie  Droz,  1975,  pp.  185-221. 


PAULUS  MANUTIUS 

Paulus  Manutius  (1512-1574),  the  son  of  Aldus,  took  charge  of  the  Aldine  press 
in  1533  and  maintained  it  until  his  death.  During  this  period,  he  published  over 
six  hundred  works.  Although  others,  notably  the  Frobens  and  the  Stephani,  found 
new  works  to  publish  (e.g.,  Diogenes  Laertius  and  Archimedes),  in  issuing  classical 
texts  Paulus  generally  limited  himself  to  reprints.  For  his  own  part,  however,  he 
composed  a  commentary  on  the  letters  of  Cicero. 

17.  Manuscript  contract,  between  Pope  Pius  IV  and  Paulus  Manutius,  March 
20-May  3,  1561.  **This  contract  allowed  Paulus,  for  twelve  years,  complete 
freedom  from  all  financial  risks  as  well  as  complete  freedom  of  editorial  action. 
It  provided  for  the  publication  not  only  of  religious  but  also  of  secular  books 
(Martin  Lowry). 

UCLA  Special  Collections  Ms.  coll.  170/658.  For  Paulus,  see  M.  J.  C.  Lowry  in  CE  II  pp.  380 
sq.  For  his  handwriting,  see  A.  A.  Renouard,  Annales  de  I'imprimerie  des  Aide,  Paris  1834  ed. 
3,  between  pp.  518  and  519. 

FULVIUS  URSINUS 

Fulvius  Ursinus  (Fulvio  Orsini,  1529-1600),  librarian  to  three  of  the  Farnese 
cardinals,  developed  a  notable  collection  of  manuscripts,  printed  books,  busts, 
coins,  gems  and  Latin  inscriptions.  His  Familiae  Romanae  (1577)  was  the  first 
serious  attempt  to  deal  with  Roman  Republican  numismatics. 

18.  Testamentum  Fuluii  Vrsini  Canonici  S.  Joannis  Lateranensis  (1600).  **The 
manuscript  will  of  Fulvius  Ursinus  from  the  Orsini  Archive  at  UCLA 

UCLA  Special  Collections  Ms.  coll.  902/240.  For  Ursinus,  see  Cosenza  FV  3522-8,  V  1817  sq. 
A  new  biography  of  Ursinus  is  said  to  be  in  preparation. 

FRIEDRICH  SYLBURG 

Friedrich  Sylburg  (1536-1596),  editor  of  Aristotle,  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  and 
the  so-called  Scriptores  historiae  Augnstae,  never  held  a  professorship,  but  worked 
in  the  Library  at  Heidelberg.  "Every  one  of  his  editions  is  distinguished"  notes 
Sandys  "by  important  corrections  of  the  text,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  full  and 
careful  index." 

19.  Aristotelis  de  animalium  partibus,  lib.  IIII,  De  animalium  ingressu,  lib.  I,  de 
animalium  motu,  lib.  I,  de  animalium  generatione,  lib.  V,  de  spiritit,  lib.  I: 
qui  spurius  esse  creditur.  Francofurdi:  apud  heredes  Andreae  Wecheli,  1585. 
**This  copy  belonged  among  others  to  the  poet  Thomas  Gray  (1716-1771), 
who  has  annotated  the  volume,  and  to  C.  K.  Ogdcn  (1889-1957),  the 
inventor  of  Basic  English. 

UCLA  Special  Collections:  PA  .3893  07  1585.  For  Sylburg,  see  Sandys  II  270  sq. 


JOSEPH  us  JUSTUS  SCALIGER 

Joscphus  Justus  Scaligcr  (1540-1608),  who  was  born  in  France  and  died  in  the 
Netherlands,  was  the  leading  scholar  of  his  generation  and  one  of  the  two  or  three 
most  important  classicists  in  the  history  of  the  discipline.  His  contributions  to  the 
investigation  of  chronology  were  fundamental;  his  corrections  to  numerous  Greek 
and  Latin  writers  extraordinarily  large.  Thus,  with  regard  to  one  author,  A.  E.  Housman 
has  observed:  "Perhaps  no  critic  has  ever  effected  so  great  and  permanent  a  change 
in  any  author's  text  as  Scaliger  in  Manilius'.  Except  the  Emendatio  Tcmporum,  which 
is  too  dissimilar  for  aimparison,  this  is  his  greatest  book". 

20.  losephi  Scaligeri  lul.  Caesarisf.  opus  nouum  de  emendatione  temporum  in  octo 
lihros  trihutum,  Lutetiae:  apud  Mamertum  Patissonium,  1583.  **First  edition. 

UC:i  A  Special  Cx)llcaioas  'Ci;  10  S38d  1583.  Ibr  Scaligcr,  sec  Anthony  Orafton,  Joseph  Scaliger: 
a  Sillily  in  llie  llislaiy  of  Classical  Scholarship  1,  Oxford:  Clarendon  l^ress,  VM7>.  I'or  his  handwriting, 
see  Henri  Stein,  Album  d'aiitoff-aplies  de  savants  el  emdits  frimqais  et  Strangers  des  XVT,  XVIf,  XVIlt 
siecles,  1,  I'aris:  Publication  dc  la  socidtC  fran^iise  de  bibliographic,  1907,  no.  III. 


ISAAC  CASAUBON 

Isaac  Casaubon  (1559-1614),  who  eventually  found  a  home  in  England,  was  the  son 
of  refugee  Huguenot  parents  in  Geneva.  He  was  regarded  by  Scaliger  as  "the  greatest 
man  we  now  have  in  Greek".  He  produced  the  editin  princeps  of  the  military  writer 
Polyaenus  (1587)  and,  in  1592,  added  five  "Characters"  to  Theophrastas's  work  of 
that  title.  His  edition  of  Athenaeas  Ls  held  to  be  one  of  his  greatest  work-s,  his 
commentary  being  reprinted  as  a  whole  two  centuries  afterwards. 

21.  Athenaei  deipnosophistamm  lihri  XV.  Cura  &  studio  Isaaci  Casauboni,  s.l.:  apud 
Hieronymum  QDmmelinum,  1597;  Isaaci  Casauboni  animadversionum  in 
Athenaei  dipnosophistas  [sic]  libriXV,  Lugduni:  apud  Antonium  de  Harsy,  1600. 
**From  the  libraries  of  Petrus  Bonifantius  (s.  XVII)  and  C.  K.  Ogden  (1889-1957). 

UCLA  Special  Collections  *PA  3937  A2  1597.  For  Casaubon,  see  Mark  Pattison,  Isaac  Casaubon, 
Oxford:  Clarendon  Pres,s,  1892  ed.  2. 


DANIEL  HEINSIUS 

Daniel  Heinsius  (1580/1581-1655)  was  the  friend  of  Scaliger  and  father  of  Nicolaus 
Heinsius.  His  work  on  ancient  tragedy  influenced  Racine  and  Corneille  in  France, 
Opitz  in  Germany  and  Ben  Jonson  in  England. 

22.  V.  c.  Maximi  Tyrii  Philosophi  Platonici,  dissertadones  XLI  Graece.  Cum  inter- 
pretatione,  notis,  et  emendationibus  Danielis  Heinsii,  Lugduni  Batavorum:  apud 
loannem  Patium,  1607.  **Inscribed  by  Heinsius  to  Nicolaus  Geystius(?).  Later 
owned  by  E.  H.  W  Meyerstein  (1889-1952)  and  C.  K.  Ogden  (1889-1957). 

UCLA  Special  Collections:  PA  4244  M27  1607.  For  Heinsius,  see  Sandys  II  pp.  313-5;  Paul  R. 
Sellin,  Daniel  Heinsius  and  Stuart  England,  Leiden:  University  Press,  1968. 


HUGO  GROTIUS 

Hugo  Grotius  (1583-1645)  was  distinguished  in  three  fields:  diplomacy,  theology, 
and  scholarship.  Incarcerated  for  his  religious  views,  he  spent  his  time  working 
on  an  edition,  with  translation,  of  verse  preserved  in  Stobaeus  {Dicta  poetarum 
...  apud  Stobaeum).  Eventually,  he  escaped  from  prison  to  France,  and  in  1623 
published  the  book.  Latterly,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  King  of  Sweden, 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  who  had  been  impressed  by  Grotius's  De  iure  belli  et  pacis. 

23.  Dicta  poetarum  quce  apud  lo.  Stobceum  exstant.  Emendata  et  Latino  carmine 
reddita  ab  Hugone  Grotio,  Parisiis:  apud  Nicolaum  Buon,  1623.  ** Allegedly 
from  the  library  of  Richard  Porson  (1759-1808).  Owned  by  the  classical  scholar 
James  Bailey  (died  1864)  in  1818  and,  later,  by  C.  K-  Ogden  (1889-1957). 

UCLA  Special  Collections  PA  4436  A2  1623.  For  Grotius,  see  Sandys  II  index. 

NICOLAUS  HEINSIUS 

"Had  Bentley  never  edited  Manilius,  Nicolaus  Heinsius  would  be  the  foremost 
critic  of  Latin  poetry"  (Housman).  Heinsius  (1620-1681)  was  not  a  scholar  by 
profession.  Like  many  notable  or  influential  writers  -  e.g.,  Grotius  and  Gladstone 
-  he  followed  another  profession.  Heinsius  was  a  diplomat,  and  represented  the 
Netherlands  in  Sweden. 

24.  Bibliotheca  Heinsiana  sine  Catalogus  Librorum....  Heinsii,  Leyden  1681. 

UCLA  Special  Collections  Z  997  H326b.  See  Graham  Pollard/Albert  Ehrman,  The  Distribution 
of  Books  by  Catalogue,  Cambridge:  for  the  Roxburghe  Club,  1%5,  index. 

25.  Ex  Plauti  Comoediis  XX  quarum  carmina  magna  ex  parte  in  mensum  suum 
restituta  sunt,  Venetiis:  in  aedibus  Aldi  et  Andreae  Asulani,  1522.  **From  the 
library  of  Nicolaus  Heinsius,  who  has  signed  and  annotated  the  volume,  and 
Narcissus  Luttrell  (1657-1732). 

UCLA  Special  Collections  Z  233  A4P7.  SeeAMAC  fasc.  II  no  184.  For  Heinsius,  see  F  F  Blok, 
Nicolaas  Heinsius  in  dienst  van  Christina  van  Zweden,  Delft:  Ursulapers,  1949;  idem,  Nicolaas 
Heinsius  in  Naples,  Amsterdam:  Noord-HoUandsche  Uitgevers  Maatschappij,  1984. 

JACOBUS  PERIZONIUS 

Jacobus  Perizonius  (1651-1715),  Rector  of  Delft  and  Professor  of  Greek  and 
History  at  Leyden,  is  perhaps  best  known  for  his  Animaduersiones  historicae,  which 
"are  recognised  as  a  masterpiece  of  historical  criticism,  and  as  an  early  anticipation 
of  Niebuhr's  method  of  dealing  with  the  early  history  of  Rome"  (Sandys). 

26.  Dictata  ...  in  Cajum  Suetonium  Tranquillum  (ca  1700).  **Copy  of  Perizonius 's 
lectures,  apparently  unpublished,  on  Suetonius. 

UCLA  Special  Collections  Ms.  coll.  170/19.5.  For  Perizonius,  see  Sandys  II  pp.  330  sq. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY 

Richard  Bcntlcy  (1662-1742)  was  the  greatest  classical  scholar  in  British  history 
and  arguably  the  greatest  scholar  in  the  history  of  Europe.  His  contributions 
to  classical  studies  are  at  once  numerous  and  fundamental.  Bcntlcy  was  the 
first  correctly  to  analyse  the  meters  of  the  early  Roman  dramatists  Plautus  and 
Terence;  to  recognize  the  force  of  the  digamma  in  Homer;  to  prove  that  the 
Epistles  of  Phalaris,  long  used  as  a  basic  source  for  early  Greek  chronology, 
were  spurious.  His  career  included  an  appointment  as  the  King's  Librarian, 
and  during  his  tenure  of  this  office  he  became  involved  in  a  bitter  controversy 
over  Phalaris.  His  A  Dissertation  upon  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris  (1699),  which  grew 
out  of  this  altercation,  continues  to  charm  classical  scholars  and  other  readers.  In 
1700,  Bentley  was  appointed  Master  of  Trinity  Qiiiege,  Cambridge,  a  position 
which  he  retained,  at  times  improperly,  until  his  death. 

27.  J.  H.  Monk,  Richard  Bentley,  D.  D.,  London:  Printed  for  C.  J.  G.  &  F. 
Rivington,  1830.  **From  the  library  of  Francis  Martin  (1802-1868),  Vice- 
Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  who  has  annotated  the  volume  and 
added  a  printed  note  on  a  problem  in  Bentley 's  life. 

UCLA  Special  Collections  *PA  85  B4M74  1830.  For  Martin's  printed  note  on  Bentley,  see 
Naiditch,  "Richard  Bentley  and  the  Vice-Master  of  Tl-inity  College,  Cambridge:  a  Lost  Docu- 
ment" ANQ  (formerly  American  Notes  &  Queries)  (forthcoming). 

28.  M  Manila  astronomicon  ex  recensione  et  cum  notis  Richardi  Bentleii,  Londini: 
typis  Henrici  Woodfall,  1739.  **Ex-libris:  the  Earl  Fitzwilliam  family. 

UCLA  Special  Collections  'PA  6500  M4  1739.  For  Bentley,  see  J.  H.  Monk,  Richard  Bentley, 
D.  D.,  London  1833  ed.  2;  R.  C.  Jebb,  Bentley,  London  1882;  Ingram  Bywater  in  Oxford  Lectures 
on  Classical  Subjects,  Freeport:  Books  for  Libraries  Press,  1968;  G.  P.  Goold,  Harvard  Studies 
in  Classical  Philology  67,  1963,  pp.  285-302;  C.  O.  Brink,  English  Classical  Scholarship, 
Cambridge:  James  Clarke  &  Co.,  1986,  index.  For  his  handwriting,  see  Richardi  Bentleii  et 
doctorum  virorum  epistolae  partim  mutuae,  London  1807,  after  p.  134. 

JOHANN  ALBERT  FABRICIUS 

Johann  Albert  Fabricius  (1668-1736),  who  studied  under  Leibnitz,  was  headmaster 
of  a  school  in  Hamburg.  His  Bibliotheca  Graeca  (14  vols.),  Bibliotheca  Latina  (3 
vols.)  and  Bibliotheca  Antiquaria,  remain  today,  after  some  250  years,  major 
sources  of  bibliographical  information. 

29.  lo.  Alberti  Fabricii  ...  Bibliograph'ia  antiquaria  sine  introductio  in  notitiam 
scriptorum  qui  antiquitates  Hebraicas  Graecas  Romanas  et  Christianas  scriptis 
UlustrarunL  Editio  tertia  ...  studio  et  opera  Paulli  Schaffshausen,  Hamburgi: 
apud  loannem  Carolum  Bohn,  1760.  **Bookplate  of  J.  E.  B.  Mayor  (1825- 
1910),  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Cambridge  (1872-1910),  commentator 
on  Juvenal  and  author  of  Cambridge  under  Queen  Anne. 

UCLA  URL  Z  5131  Fllb  1760.  For  Fabricius,  see  Sandys  HI  pp.  2  sq. 


DAVID  RUHNKEN 

David  Ruhnken  (1723-1798),  schoolfellow  of  Kant,  moved  to  the  Netherlands 
and  eventually  obtained  a  chair  in  Leyden.  His  notes  to  the  Platonic  Lexicon  of 
Timaeus  were  regarded  by  Wyltenbach  and  Brunck  "as  at  once  the  briefest  and  the 
most  learned  work  that  had  been  published  in  connexion  with  Greek"  (Sandys). 

30.  Vita  S.  Antonii  eremitae  a  D.  Athanasio  Graece  scripta,  e  codice  Boico  nunc 
primum  edita.  Cum  Davidis  Hoeschelii  Notis,  Augustae  Vindelicorum:  im- 
primebat  David  Franck,  1611.  **From  the  libraries  of  David  Ruhnken  and 
the  Biblical  scholar  F.  J.  A  Hort  (1828-1892). 

UCLA  Special  Collections  BX  4700  A63A8.  For  Ruhnken,  see  Sandys  II  pp.  456-60. 

EDWARD  GIBBON 

Edward  Gibbon  (1737-1794),  who  never  held  an  academic  appointment,  is  famed 
for  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  "An  impartial  judge,  I  think,  must 
allow  that  Mr  Gibbon's  History  is  one  of  the  ablest  performances  of  its  kind  that 
has  ever  appeared.  His  industry  is  indefatigable;  his  accuracy  scrupulous;  his  reading, 
which  indeed  is  sometimes  ostentatiously  displayed,  immense;  his  attention  always 
awake;  his  memory  retentive;  his  style  emphatic  and  expressive;  his  periods  har- 
monious. His  reflections  are  often  just  and  profound;  he  pleads  eloquently  for  the 
rights  of  mankind,  and  the  duty  of  toleration;  nor  does  his  humanity  ever  slumber 
except  when  women  are  ravished,  or  the  Christians  persecuted"  (Porson). 

31.  Historiae  poeticae  scriptores  antiqui:  Apollodonis  Atheniensis.  Canon  Gram- 
maticus.  Ptolemaeus  Hephaest.  f  Parthenius  Nicanensis.  Antoninus  Liberalis. 
Graece  et  Latine,  Parisiis:  typis  F  Muguet,  1775.  **Ex-libris:  Bibliotheca  Regalis, 
Paris;  Edward  Gibbon;  and  C.  K-  Ogden  (1889-1957).  Not  in  Sir  Geoffrey  Keynes, 
The  Library  of  Edward  Gibbon:  a  Catalogue. 

UCLA  Special  Collections  PA  3499  M9G13.  For  Gibbon,  see  Karl  Christ,  Von  Gibbon  zii 
Rostovtzeff,  Darmstadt:  Wissenschaftliche  Buchgesellschaft,  1972.  For  his  handwriting,  see  G. 
Keynes,  Library  of  Edward  Gibbon,  St  Paul's  Bibliographies  1980  ed.  2,  facing  pp.  16,  19,  22, 
25,  between  32-33. 

MICHAEL  WODHULL 

Michael  Wodhull  (1740-1816),  High  Sheriff  of  Northamptonshire,  was  the  first 
to  publish  a  complete  English  translation  of  Euripides. 

32.  Alexandri  Aphrodisiensis  in  priora  analytica  Aristotelis,  commentaria,  [Venetiis: 
in  aedibus  Aldi  et  Andreae  Asulani,  1520];  Alexandri  Aphrodisiensis  in  sophis- 
ticos  Aristotelis  elenchos,  commentaria,  VenetiLs:  in  aedibus  Adi  et  Andreae 
soceri,  1520.  **From  the  libraries  of  Michael  Wodhull  (acquired,  1794);  Sir  Charles 
Stuart,  Lord  Stuart  de  Rothesay  (1779-1845),  and  John  Peters  (1917-1989). 

UCLA  Special  Collections  'Z  233  A4A37i  1520.  '^ccAMAC  II  nos.  165-166.  For  Wodhull,  see 
William  Younger  Fletcher,  English  Book  Collectors,  London:  Kegan  Paul,  1902,  pp.  263-87. 


DANIEL  WYTTENBACH 

The  Swiss  Daniel  Wytlenbach  (1746-1820),  who  studied  in  Germany,  came  to 
the  Netherlands  to  work  under  Ruhnkcn.  Having  held  professorships  in 
Amsterdam,  he  succeeded,  in  1799,  his  former  instructor  at  Leyden.  From  this 
time,  he  was  regarded  as  the  most  inlluential  scholar  in  Holland.  His  work 
included  an  edition  of  Plutarch's  Moralia,  with  commentary,  and  a  life  of 
Ruhnken. 

33.  Thesaurus  Grcecae  poeseos,  ex  omnibus  Grxcls  poem  coUeclus.  Lihri  duo. 
Auctore  Nicolao  Caussino,  Moguntiac:  sumptibus  Bernardi  Gualtheri,  1614. 
**From  the  library  of  Daniel  Wyttenbach  (signed,  dated  1799). 

UCLA  Special  Collections  PA  3543  C31t  1614.  For  Wyttenbach,  see  Sandys  II  pp.  461-5. 

GILBERT  WAKEFIELD 

Gilbert  Wakefield  (1756-lSOl),  who  was  imprisoned  for  treason,  is  perhaps 
best  remembered  for  his  edition  of  Lucretius.  His  was  a  badly  constructed  text, 
and  his  emendations  and  notes  were  severely  attacked  by  H.  A.  J.  Munro 
(1819-1885);  but  the  edition  is  distinguished  for  its  index,  in  which  Wakefield 
attempted  to  classify  kinds  of  scribal  errors. 

34.  A  Catalogue  of  the  Very  Elegant  Classical  and  Critical  Library  of  the  late  Rev. 
Gilbert  Wakefield,  A.  M.,  Editor  of  Lucretius,  Pope's  Homer,  &c.  &c.,  London: 
Leigh,  Sotheby,  &  Son,  March  25,  1802.  **From  the  library  of  the  bookseller 
Frank  Marcham  (s.  XX  ). 

UCLA  Special  Collections  Z  997  W127c.  For  Wakefield,  see  Sandys  II  pp.  430  .sq. 

FRIEDRICH  AUGUST  WOLF 

Friedrich  August  Wolf  (1759-1824)  is  regarded  as  the  "founder  of  Altertumswis- 
senschaft,  the  scientific  study  of  classical  antiquity"  (Funke).  His  chief  work,  the 
Prolegomena  ad  Homenmi,  which  in  effect  created  the  Homeric  question  for 
modern  scholars,  was  dedicated  to  Ruhnken.  Following  the  closure  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Halle  by  Napoleon's  troops  in  1806,  Wolf  moved  to  Berlin. 

35.  Prolegomena  ad  Homentm  siue  de  operum  Homericorum  prisca  et  genuina 
forma  uariLsque  mutationibus  etprobabili  ratione  emendandi.  scripsit  Frid.  Aug. 
Wolfius,  volumen  I,  Halis  Saxonum:  e  libraria  Orphanotrophci,  1795.  **From 
the  library  of  the  historian  John  Fiske  (1842-1901). 

UCLA  URL  PA  4037  W83p  v.  L  For  Wolf,  see  Hermann  Funke  in  CSBE  pp.  523-528.  See 
also  F  A.  Wolf,  Prolegomena  to  Homer,  1795,  translated  with  introduclion  and  notes  by 
Anthony  Grafton,  Glenn  W.  Most,  and  James  E.  G.  Zetzel,  Princeton:  University  Press, 
1985. 


RICHARD  PORSON 

Richard  Person  (1759-1808),  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge  and  Librarian  to  the  London  Institution,  was  one  of  the  most 
influential  classical  scholars  in  England.  Porson's  first  major  book  was  on  a 
textual  problem  in  the  New  Testament.  Written  in  support  of  Edward  Gibbon, 
he  showed,  with  a  series  of  elaborate  proofs,  that  I  John  V:7  was  a  late 
interpolation.  As  a  classical  scholar  proper,  Porson  is  especially  renowned  for 
his  emendations  in  Euripides  and  his  analyses  of  metrical  problems.  For  his 
own  part,  he  reportedly  remarked  "I  am  quite  satisfied  if,  three  hundred  years 
hence,  it  shall  be  said  that  one  Porson  lived  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  who  did  a  good  deal  for  the  text  of  Euripides".  His  Greek  script, 
which  was  very  handsome,  became  the  model  for  the  font  used  by  the 
Cambridge  University  Press. 

36.  Autograph  letter,  signed,  from  Richard  Porson  to  the  Rev.  Charles  Burney 
(1757-1817),  May  20,  1796.  **Apparently  unpublished. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Bancroft  Library,  Burney  Family  Correspondence  (76/ 
31z). 

37.  A  Catalogue  of  Part  of  the  Library  of  the  late  Richard  Porson,  London:  Leigh 
and  S.  Sotheby,  June  16,  1809.  **From  the  collection  of  the  bookseller  Frank 
Marcham  (s.  XX  V 

UCLA  Special  Collections  coll.  416/54.  An  edition  of  this  catalogue  is  in  preparation.  For  Porson, 
and  examples  of  his  handwriting,  see  M.  L.  Clarke,  Richard  Porson,  Cambridge:  University  Press, 
1939,  facing  pp.  30  and  76. 


GOTTFRIED  HERMANN 

Gottfried  Hermann  (1772-1848)  and  August  Boeckh  (1785-1867)  dominated 
respectively  the  grammatical  and  critical  and  the  historical  and  antiquarian  schools 
of  their  time;  and  their  influence  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated.  Hermann's  Greek 
Society,  which  he  founded  at  Leipzig,  survived  for  nearly  half  a  century.  Amongst 
its  members  were  many  of  Germany's  leading  verbal  critics  (e.g.,  Theodor  Bergk, 
Moriz  Haupt,  August  Meineke  and  Friedrich  Ritschl).  As  a  metrist,  Hermann  is 
said  to  have  "had  no  important  modern  precursors  except  Bentley  and  Porson" 
(Sandys).  As  an  emender  of  texts,  scholars  have  accepted  or  commended  more 
of  his  conjectures  in  Aeschylus,  Sophocles  and  Euripides  than  of  any  other  scholar. 
Hermann's  conjectures,  which  have  thus  won  approval,  number  almost  a  thousand 
(Dawe). 

38.  Godofredus  Hermannus,  De  R.  Bentleio  eiusque  editione  Terentii  dissertatio, 
Lipsiae:  Litteris  Staritii,  [1819]. 

UCLA  Classics  Department.  For  Hermann,  see  Sandys  III  pp.  88-95  and  Ernst  Gunther  Schmidt 
in  CSBE  pp.  U)0-176  with  R.  D.  Dawe  in  ibid.  pp.  377-80. 


KARL  LACHMANN 

Karl  Konrad  Fricdrich  Lachmann  (1793-1851),  Professor  of  Philology  in  Berlin  irom 
1825,  was  distinguished  in  both  classical  and  Old  and  Middle  High  Germanic  philology. 
"In  the  year  1816  Karl  Lachmann  published  at  Leipzig  the  first  scientific  recension  of 
Properties.  As  for  the  textual  criticism  of  his  predecessors,  it  resembled  nothing  so 
much  as  the  a)ndition  of  mankind  before  the  advent  of  Prometheus"  (A  E.  I  lousman). 
That  others  in  fact  had  anticipated  him  in  his  mcthcxls  is  true,  but  this  should  not  be 
allowed  to  detract  from  Lachmann's  reputation;  and  it  is  a  histt)rical  fact  that  "his  genias 
and  growing  authority"  led  his  contemporaries  and  successors  to  adopt  these  methods. 

39.  T.  Lucreti  Can  de  rerum  natura  libri  sex,  Carolus  Lachmannus  recensuit  et 
emendauit,  editio  quarta,  Berolini:  typis  et  impensis  Georgii  Reimcri,  1871. 
Bound  with  Caroli  Lachmanni  in  T.  Lucreti  Cari  de  renim  natura  lihros 
commentarius  tertium  editus,  Berolini:  typis  el  impensis  Georgii  Reimcri,  1866. 

UCLA  URL  PA  6482  A2  187L  For  Lachmann,  see  Martin  Hertz,  Karl  Lachmann:  eine 
Biographic,  Berlin  1851;  Wolfhart  Unte  in  CSBE  pp.  248-259. 

GEORGE  GROTE 

George  Grote  (1794-1871),  banker,  politician  and  Utilitarian  philosopher,  was 
the  author  ofy4  History  of  Greece,  one  of  the  most  influential  studies  of  its  time. 
Grote,  who  never  attended  university,  studied  privately  under  David  Ricardo, 
James  Mill  and  Jeremy  Bentham.  With  others,  he  was  involved  in  the  creation  of 
the  University  of  London:  the  first  British  institution  of  higher  education  open 
to  atheists.  Catholics,  Dissenters,  and  Jews. 

40.  Autograph  letter,  signed,  to  Alexander  Galloway,  Feb.  6,  [1841].  **On  his 
preference  for  peace  in  the  Near  East. 

UCLA  Special  Collections  Ms.  coll.  753.  For  Grote,  see  M.  L.  Clarke,  George  Grote,  London: 
Athlone  Press,  1%2;  Arnaldo  Momigliano,  George  Grote  and  the  Study  of  Greek  History,  London: 
for  University  College,  London,  1952,  John  Vaio  in  CSBE  pp.  119-126;  and  CIU<  n.  18. 

THEODOR  MOMMSEN 

Theodor  Mommsen  (1817-1903)  received  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature  in  1902 
for  his  Romische  Geschichte.  Unlike  many  Germans,  Mommsen  gave  special 
attention  to  Roman  rather  than  Greek  civilization.  In  addition,  he  emphasized 
strict  scientific  investigations;  and,  in  large  projects,  he  employed  "state  resources 
and  numerous  workers"  (Demandt).  Mommsen  was  the  father-in-law  of  Ulrich 
von  Wilamowitz-Moellendorff. 

41.  C.  lulii  Solini  collectanea  rerum  memorahUium.  Recognouit  Th.  Mommsen, 
Berolini:  in  aedibus  Friderici  Nicolai  (G.  Parthey),  1864.  **From  the  library 
of  the  French  classical  scholar,  Louis  Havet  (1849-1925). 

UCLA  URL  PA  6696  S5  1864.  For  Mommsen,  see  Alexander  Demandt  in  CSBE  pp.  285-309. 


H.  A.  J.  MUNRO 

Hugh  Andrew  Johnstone  Munro  (1819-1885),  Qrst  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of 
Cambridge  (1869-1872),  was  one  of  the  finest  Latinists  of  his  day.  Housman  indeed 
characterised  Monro's  Lucretius  as  "a  work  more  compact  of  excellence  than  any 
edition  of  any  classic  which  has  ever  been  produced  in  England". 

42.  Autograph  letter,  signed,  October  11,  1875,  to  R.  C.  Jebb.  The  present  letter 
treats  of  the  former  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  and  Master  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  William  Hepworth  Thompson.  "The  last  time  [Thompson]  spoke  to 
me  of  Cayley  -  it  was  to  be  sure  when  he  was  asked  to  subscribe  to  his  portrait 
-  he  said  he  was  an  idiot  with  a  morbidly  develof)ed  talent  for  a  perfectly  useless 
style  of  Mathematics." 

UCLA  Special  Collections  Ms.  coll.  100/67:1.  For  Munro,  see  Naiditch,/l/nencart  Notes  &  Queries 
21,  1982,  p.  16-19  with  CRR  n.  55.  For  his  handwriting,  see  Roger  Fry  and  E.  A.  Lowe,  English 
Handwriting  (SPE  Tract  No.  XXIII),  Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1926,  no.  14. 

HEINRICH  SCHLIEMANN 

Johann  Ludwig  Heinrich  Julius  Schliemann  (1822-1890)  is  renowned  for  his 
excavation  of  Troy  and  discoveries  at  Mycenae,  Tiryns  and  Orchomenus.  A  dealer 
in  commodities,  he  retired  to  become  an  archaeologist.  "There  is  no  doubt  that 
Schliemann's  contribution  to  Mediterranean  archaeology  was  of  enormous  and 
lasting  importance.  Unquestionably,  he  opened  up  a  new  world  for  archaeology. 
Even  today  his  discoveries  still  lie  at  the  very  core  of  what  we  know  about  the 
prehistoric  Aegean"  (Traill). 

43.  Autograph  letter,  signed,  to  John  Colam,  July  18,  1880.  ** Apparently  un- 
published. 

UCLA  Special  Collections  Ms.  coll.  100/68  (Colam,  John).  For  Schliemann,  see  David  A  Traill  in 
CSBE  pp.  424^446.  None  of  the  earlier  biographies  can  be  recommended.  For  his  handwriting,  see 
W.  M.  Calder  in,  Studies  in  the  Modem  History  of  Classical  Scholarship,  Naples:  Jovene,  1984, 
p.  119. 

JOHN  CONINGTON 

John  Conington  (1825-1869),  the  first  Professor  of  Latin  at  Oxford,  is  best  known 
for  his  commentary  on  Vergil  and  his  translation  of  the  satires  of  Horace. 

44.  Autograph  letter,  signed,  from  Thomas  Arnold  (1795-1842),  the  most  influen- 
tial headmaster  of  his  day  and  the  father  of  Matthew  Arnold,  to  Richard 
Conington,  July  13,  1838,  concerning  the  tuition  of  the  latter's  son,  John,  at 
Rugby.  "I  beg  to  thank  you  for  your  letter,  and  to  say  that  I  shall  be  happy 
to  receive  your  son  into  Rugby  School  after  the  Holy  days.  ...  I  do  not  know 
that  there  is  any  particular  Information  which  you  would  require:  -  but  I  may 
say  that  the  Sum  total  of  a  Boy's  Expences  including  all  his  Tradesmen's  Bills 
...  may  be  set  at  £110  or  £115  per  Annum." 

UCLA  Ms.  coll.  100/29.  I'or  Conington,  see  H.  J.  S.  Smith  in  The  Miscellaneous  Works  of  John 
Conington  1,  London:  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  1872,  pp.  ix-lxxi;  CRR  n.  51. 


BASIL  LANNEAU  GILDERSLEEVE 

Basil  Lanneau  Gildcrslccvc  (1831-1924),  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  and  founder  of  the  American  Journal  of  Philology,  was  the  most 
influential  American  classical  scholar  of  his  time. 

45.  The  American  Journal  of  Philolof^y  edited  by  Basil  L.  Gildersieeve,  volume  I 
number  1,  New  York  and  London:  Macmilian  &  Q).,  1880.  **The  first  number 
of  Gildersieeve 's  journal,  now  in  its  111th  year. 

UCLA  URl.  P  1  A51  V.  I.  Ibr  Gildersieeve,  sec  Ward  W.  Briggs  Jr  in  CS/iE  pp.  93-118; 
AEIIIUCL  pp.  244  sq.  n.  82-1.  I'or  Gilderslcevc's  handwriting,  sec  The  iMiers  of  liasil  Lanneau 
Gildersieeve  ed.  W  W.  Briggs  Jr,  Baltimore:  The  Johns  Hopkins  University  Press,  1987,  p.  130. 


THEODOR  GOMPERZ 

Thcodor  Gomperz  (18.32-1912)  worked  particularly  on  the  Greek  philosophers. 
He  is  especially  renowned  for  his  Griechische  Denker:  eine  Geschichte  der  antiken 
Philosophie. 

46.  Letter,  signed,  to  Sir  Richard  Jebb,  October  4,  1905.  ** Acknowledgment  of 
Jebb's  edition  of  Bacchylides.  "It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  how  quickly  scholarship 
fulfills  her  tasks  in  our  fast  living  century.  Not  yet  eight  years  have  elap.sed 
since  the  publication  of  Kenyon's  editio  princeps  to  which  you  have  yourself 
made  such  important  contributions,  and  now  an  exhaustive  and,  humanly 
speaking,  definitive  edition  is  lying  before  us  -  an  edition  which  might  well 
excite  the  envy  of  many  an  ancient  author  whose  works  had  not  to  be 
unearthed  from  Egyptian  tombs,  but  were  known  to  us  from  the  very  beginning 
of  the  revival  of  letters." 

UCLA  Special  Collections  Ms.  coll.  100/67:3.  For  Gomperz,  see  Albin  Lesky  in  Neue  deutsche 
Biographic  6,  Berlin  1963,  pp.  641  sq. 

ROBINSON  ELLIS 

Robin.son  Ellis  (1834-1913)  was  the  Corpus  Christi  Professor  of  Latin  in  the 
University  of  Oxford  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life.  Ellis's  chief  contributions 
to  classical  studies  consist  in  his  discoveries  of  important  manuscripts.  But  neither 
his  accuracy  nor  his  mental  abilities  were  equal  to  his  industry;  and  these  failings 
have  detracted  from  his  standing.  In  addition,  Ellis  was  a  great  proponent  of  the 
study  of  palaeography  and  the  correct  pronunciation  of  Latin  and  early  attempted 
translating  classical  authors  into  English  in  classical  metres. 

47.  Robinson  Ellis's  review  of  A  E.  Housman's  edition  of  the  first  book  of 
Manilius,  Hermathena  30,  1904,  pp.  1-14.  **Housman's  copy  of  the  bound 
volume  of  Hermathena,  caustically  annotated. 

UCLA  Special  Collections  PN  2  H42  no.  30.  For  Ellis,  see  AEHIUCL  pp.  32  sq.  n.  10-1. 


FRANZ  BUECHELER 

Franz  Buecheler  (1837-1908),  Professor  at  Bonn  for  thirty-eight  years,  edited 
Petronius,  the  Carmina  Latina  epigraphica,  Herodas  and  others. 

48.  Carmina  Latina  epigraphica  conlegit  Franciscus  Buecheler,  Lipsiae:  in  aedibus 
B.  G.  Teubneri,  1895  (vol.  I).  **From  the  libraries  of  Georg  Kaibel  (1849- 
1901),  editor  of  Comicorum  Graecorum  fragmenta  (vol.  I);  Paul  Jacobsthal 
(1880-1957),  who  wrote  on  Greek  art;  Eduard  Fraenkel  (1888-1970),  who 
moved  to  England  from  Germany  and  became  very  influential  as  the  Professor 
of  Latin  at  Oxford;  Josef  Kaibel;  and  Hermann  Ferdinand  Frankel  (1888- 
1977),  who  wrote  on  Ovid  and  ApoUonius  of  Rhodes. 

Private  Collection.  For  Buecheler,  see  Sandys  III  pp.  481  sq. 

SIR  RICHARD  CLAVERHOUSE  JEBB 

Sir  Richard  Claverhouse  Jebb  (1841-1905),  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge  and  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  University,  was 
awarded  the  Order  of  Merit.  Jebb  remains  famous  for  his  editions  of  Sophocles 
and  Bacchylides. 

49.  Autograph  letter,  signed,  to  the  classical  scholar  Arthur  Sidgwick  (1840-1920), 
November  18,  1880,  requesting  the  recipient  to  accept  the  honorary  degree 
of  L.L.D.  from  Glasgow.  "Among  the  men  eminent  in  various  paths  of  life  on 
whom  Glasgow  has  conferred  this  distinction,  you  will  not,  I  think,  find  a 
single  convicted  felon.  Write  to  me,  then,  by  return  of  post,  if  possible,  and 
say  that  you  feel  much  gratified  by  the  proposal." 

UCLA  Special  Collections  Ms.  coll.  100/67:1. 

50.  R.  C.  Jebb,  An  English  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens.  Suggestions,  s.l. 
1883  **Proof,  with  manuscript  correction. 

UCLA  Special  Collections  Ms.  coll.  100/67:4.  For  Jebb,  see  AEH/UCL  pp.  172-4  n.  60-1  and 
Roger  D.  Dawe  in  CSBE  pp.  239-7.  For  his  handwriting,  see  Caroline  Jebb,  Life  and  Letters  of 
Sir  Richard  Claverhouse  Jebb,  Cambridge  1907,  pp.  271  sq. 

SIR  JOHN  SANDYS 

Sir  John  E.  Sandys  (1844-1922),  public  orator  in  the  University  of  Cambridge 
and  best  known  as  the  author  of  A  History  of  Classical  Scholarship. 

51.  Autograph  letter,  signed,  to  Sir  Richard  Jebb,  October  13,  1905,  acknow- 
ledging Jebb's  edition  of  Bacchylides,  and  discussing  Zanghieri's  badly  timed 
Studi  su  Bacchilide:  "The  writer  claims  to  have  studied  all  that  has  been  written 
on  the  subject:  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  <he>  did  not  wait  a  little  longer 
before  sending  his  work  to  press." 

UCLA  Special  Collections  Ms.  coll.  100/67:3.  For  Sandys,  see  AEH/UCL  p.  209  n.  63-1.  For  his 
signature,  see  N.  G.  L.  Hammond,  Sir  John  Edwin  Sandys,  Cambridge:  University  Press,  1933, 
frontispiece. 


R.  Y.  TYRRELL 

Robert  Yclvcrton  Tyrrell,  (1844-1914),  successively  Professor  of  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Ancient  History  at  Trinity  QMlege,  Dublin,  was  the  friend  of  Oscar  Wilde,  W.  B. 
Yeats,  and  Oliver  St  John  Gogarty. 

52.  Autograph  letter  (fragment)  to  Samuel  Butcher  (1850-1910),  s.a.  "I  am  not 
surprised  to  hear  that  M(ahaffy)  is  as  raucorous  as  ever.  He  has  become  rather 
afraid  of  Jebb.  He  sees  that  Jebb  has  an  amazing  power  of  inspiring  with 
admiration  those  who  know  him;  and  that  Jebb's  rapier  thrusts  arc  applauded 
by  others  (he  knows  not  why)  as  'palpable  hits',  while  his  bludgeon  blows  are 
witnessed  even  by  his  own  friends  with  <pain>". 

UCLA  Special  Collections  Ms.  coll.  100/67:1.  For  Jebb's  controversy  with  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  see  W 
B.  Stanford  and  R.  B.  McDowell,  Mahaffy,  London:  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul,  1971,  index.  For 
Tyrrell,  see  AEH/UCL  p.  216  n.  69-1. 


THOMAS  DAY  SEYMOUR 

Thomas  Day  Seymour  (1848-1907),  Professor  of  Classics,  Yale  University  (1880- 
1907)  worked  primarily  on  Homer. 

53.  Autograph  letter,  signed,  to  R.  C.  Jebb,  October  31,  [1905],  acknowledging 
Jebb's  Bacchylides:  "I  lectured  at  the  Univ.  of  California,  at  Berkeley,  and 
greatly  enjoyed  my  experiences  on  my  trip  to  the  West.  The  coolness  of  the 
summer  was  a  surprise  to  me.  .  .  .  Your  Bacchylides  is  just  what  we  expected, 
-  so  good  that  we  have  no  recollection  of  any  impatience  at  its  delay.  Even 
on  the  pages  of  text  which  are  most  familiar  to  me,  I  find  some  suggestion 
or  turn  of  expression  which  throws  welcome  light  on  the  passage" 

UCLA  Special  Collections  Ms.  coll.  100/67:3.  Seymour's  papers  are  partly  preserved  at  Yale 
University,  Sterling  Library,  Manuscripts  and  Archives,  Sterling  Family  Papers.  For  Seymour, 
see  Sandys  III  pp.  465  sq. 

ULRICH  VON  WILAMOWTTZ-MOELLENDORFF 

Ulrich  von  Wilamowitz-MoeUendorfl  (1848-1931)  was  the  leading  scholar  of  his  genera- 
tion and  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  all  time.  It  has  been  said  that,  regarded  only 
as  a  verbal  critic,  his  "achievement  is  monumental".  But  Wilamowitz's  work  was  not 
limited  to  editing  texts.  He  also  made  many  notable  contributions  to  the  study  of  Greek 
antiquity,  in  metrics,  literature,  religion,  and  the  history  of  classical  scholarship. 
Wilamowitz  directed  no  fewer  than  eighty-nine  dissertations.  Like  Hermann's,  his  pupils 
proved  both  numerous  and  influential  (e.g.,  Hans  von  Amim,  Eduard  Ftaenkel,  Paul 
Friedlander,  Paul  Maas,  Max  Pohlenz,  Karl  Reinhardt,  Wolfgang  Schadewaldt). 

54.  Autograph  postcard,  signed,  to  Paul  Friedlander  (1882-1968),  July  14,  1929. 
**  Evaluation  of  the  classical  scholar  Hermann  Frankel. 

UCLA  Classics  Department.  An  edition  is  in  preparation.  For  Wilamowitz,  see  Robert  L.  Fowler 
in  CSBE  pp.  489-522.  For  Wilamowitz's  handwriting,  see  W.  M.  Calder  III,  Studies  in  the  Modem 
History  of  Classical  Scholarship,  Naples:  Jovene  Editore,  1984,  pp.  149,  153. 


JANE  ELLEN  HARRISON 

Jane  Ellen  Harrison  (1850-1928),  the  leading  British  woman  classical  scholar  of  her 
generation,  is  particularly  renowned  for  her  work  on  art  and  ancient  religion.  She 
was  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  so-called  Cambridge  Ritualists,  whose  membership 
included  F.  M.  Comford  and  Gilbert  Murray  and,  to  a  smaller  degree,  A.  B.  Cook. 

55.  Offprint  of  F.  M.  Cornford's  recollections  of  Harrison  from  The  Newnham 
College  Letter  (January  1929).  **This  offprint  belonged  to  the  artist  Sir  William 
Rothenstein  (1872-1948). 

UCLA  Special  Collections  AC  911  P36  v.  1.  For  Harrison,  see  Renate  Schlesier  in  CSBE  pp. 
127^1;  Shelley  Arlen,  The  Cambridge  Ritualists:  an  Annotated  Bibliography,  Metuchen/London: 
The  Scarecrow  Press,  1990,  nos.  87-406;  CRR  n.  2.  For  her  handwriting,  see  Jessie  Stewart,  Jane 
Ellen  Harrison,  London:  Merlin  Press,  1959,  p.  76. 

SIR  ARTHUR  EVANS 

Sir  Arthur  John  Evans  (1851-1940),  the  son  of  the  archaeologist  Sir  John  Evans, 
was  the  discoverer  of  the  Minoan  Civilization  in  Crete.  Earlier,  in  1884,  he  had 
become  Keeper  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum  in  Oxford. 

56.  Annotated  volume  of  obituaries  of  Evans.  **From  the  library  of  Charles  Francis 
Bell  (1871-1966),  Keeper  of  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts,  Ashmolean  Museum. 

Private  Collection.  For  Evans,  see  Joan  Evans,  Time  and  Chance:  the  Story  of  Arthur  Evans  and 
his  Forebears,  London:  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  1943. 

A.  W.  VERRALL 

Arthur  Woollgar  Verrall  (1851-1912),  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  the 
first  Professor  of  English  in  his  University,  was  the  editor  of  individual  plays  of 
Aeschylus  and  Euripides. 

57.  Autograph  letter,  signed,  to  Sir  Richard  Jebb,  Oct.  9,  1905,  acknowledging  his 
edition  of  Bacchylides. 

UCLA  Special  Collections  Ms.  coll.  100/67:3.  For  Verrall,  see  AEH/UCL  pp.  211  sq.  n.  64-1. 
For  his  signature,  see  Verrall's  Collected  Literary  Essays,  Cambridge:  University  Press,  1913, 

frontispiece. 

SIR  JAMES  GEORGE  FRAZER 

Sir  James  George  Frazer  (1854-1941)  is  most  famous  as  the  author  of  The  Golden 
Bough  (13  vols.).  In  classics  proper,  he  is  well  known  as  the  translator  of,  and 
commentator  on,  Pausanias,  Ovid's  Fasti  and  Apollodorus. 

58.  Autograph  letter,  signed,  to  Sir  Emery  Walker  (1851-1933),  Nov.  7, 1928.  **Frazer 
asks  that  Walker,  who  had  charge  of  preparing  facsimiles  for  Frazer's  Fasti,  send 
him  the  photographs  of  the  two  Vatican  manuscripts. 

UCLA  Special  Collections  Ms.  coll.  710.  For  Frazer,  see  Robert  Ackerman,  /  G.  Frazer:  his 
Life  and  Work,  Cambridge:  University  Press,  1987;  idem  in  CSBE  pp.  77-83. 


J.  p.  POSTGATE 

One  of  the  most  active  scholars  of  his  generation  was  John  Pcrcival  Postgatc 
(1853-1926),  variously  Professor  of  Q)mparalive  Philology  at  University  Q)llege, 
London,  and  Professor  of  Latin  at  the  University  of  Liverpool,  editor  of  the 
Classical  Review  and  the  Classical  Quarterly.  Aside  from  numerous  editions  of 
Latin  texts,  he  oversaw  the  publication  of  the  Corpus  Poelarum  Lalinorum 
between  1893  and  1905. 

59.  Autograph  letter,  signed,  to  Sidney  George  Owen  (1858-1940),  Student  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  editor  of  Catullus  and  Juvenal,  July  5,  1894. 
**Postgate  acknowledges  Owen's  edition  of  Catullus  and  tells  him  of  a 
pamphlet  he  is  sending  through  the  press  On  Certain  Manuscripts  of  Propertius. 
This  pamphlet  led  to  a  major  controversy  with  A.  E.  Housman. 

Private  Collection.  For  Postgate,  see  AEH/UCL  pp.  74  sq.  n.  .30-1. 

W.  M.  LINDSAY 

Wallace  Martin  Lindsay  (1858-1937),  Profc.s.sor  of  Humanity  at  the  University  of 
St  Andrews,  editor  of  Plautus,  Terence,  Martial,  Isidore  of  Seville  et  al.,  was  one 
of  the  leading  palaeographers  of  his  generation. 

60.  Autograph  letter,  signed,  to  Edward  Kennard  Rand  (1871-1945),  Profe.ssor  of 
Latin,  Harvard  University,  May  28,  1915.  **Lindsay  writes  of  his  plans  to  help 
the  Belgian  refugee  palaeographer  Paul  Liebaert  (died  1915)  and  comments 
in  passing  on  the  publication  of  his  own  Noiae  Latinae. 

Private  Collection.  For  Lindsay,  see  Naiditch,  Liverpool  Classical  Monthly  14,  1989,  pp.  29-31. 

A.  E.  HOUSMAN 

Alfred  Edward  Hoasman  (1859-19.36)  was  compelled,  bccaasc  of  his  failure  at  Oxford, 
to  begin  his  career  as  a  clerk  in  the  Patent  Office.  In  1892,  he  was  elected  Professor 
of  Latin  at  University  College,  London,  and,  in  1911,  Professor  of  Latin  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  Hoasman  is  renowned  as  a  textual  critic,  for  the  elegance 
of  hLs  prose,  the  severity  of  his  strictures,  and  for  the  charm  of  his  poetry. 

61.  M.  Manila  astronomicon  liber  primus  recensuit  ct  enarrauit  A.  E.  Housman, 
Londini:  apud  Grant  Richards,  1903.  **Robinson  Ellis's  annotated  copy. 

UCLA  Special  Collections  84563. 

62.  Autograph  letter,  signed,  to  Arnold  Rubin.  Nov.  17,  1929,  courteously  and 
amusingly  recommending  that  the  recipient  not  attempt  to  earn  his  living  as 
a  poeL  **Unpublished. 

UCLA  Special  Collections  Ms.  coll.  100/45.  For  Housman,  see  A.  S.  F.  Gow, /j.  E.  Hoiisman: 
a  Sketch,  Cambridge  1936  ed.  2;  Naiditch  in  CSBE  pp.  192-204.  None  of  the  formal  biographies 
can  be  recommended.  For  Housman's  handwriting,  see  e.g.  Tlie  Letters  of  A.  E.  Housman  ed. 
H.  Maas,  London:  Hart-Davis,  1971,  between  pp.  202  sq. 


GILBERT  MURRAY 

George  Gilbert  Aime  Murray  (1866-1957),  the  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  and  editor  of  Euripides,  held  a  deep-seated  belief  in  the 
value  and  relevance  of  the  classics  for  modern  life.  As  a  translator,  his  versions 
of  the  Greek  dramatists  were  immensely  popular  both  on  the  stage  and  in  book 
form.  Murray  was  passionately  involved  in  the  League  of  Nations.  George  Bernard 
Shaw  portrayed  him  as  Adolphus  Cusins  in  Major  Barbara. 

63.  Typescript  letter,  signed,  to  Miss  Evelyn  Thomas  (1870-1950),  Instructor  of 
English,  UCLA  Dec.  18,  1932.  **Miss  Thomas  was  in  charge  of  the  Greek 
Play  at  UCLA  from  1918.  In  the  present  letter,  Murray  comments  on  the 
varied  audience  responses  to  Cassandra  and  Clytaemnestra  in  the  Agamemnon 
and  Andromache  in  the  Trojan  Women. 

UCLA  Special  Collections  Ms.  coll.  100/63.  For  Murray,  see  Sir  Duncan  Wilson,  Gilbert  Murray, 
O.  M,  Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1987;  Robert  L.  Fowler  in  CSBE  pp.  321-334;  CRR  n.  3.  See 
also  Shelley  Arlen,  The  Ccunbridge  Ritualists:  an  Annotated  Bibliography,  Metuchen/London:  The 
Scarecrow  Press,  1990,  nos.  407-1733. 

WALTER  HEADLAM 

Walter  George  Headlam  (1866-1908),  editor  of  Herodas,  fellow  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  was  one  of  the  leading  Greek  scholars  of  his  generation. 

64.  Autograph  letter,  signed,  to  R.  C.  Jebb,  Sept.  29,  1903.  **Both  Headlam  and 
Jebb  excelled  in  composing  verse  in  the  Greek  language.  The  former,  for  most 
of  his  short  life,  did  not  regard  the  ability  to  compose  as  essential  to  a  scholar; 
Jebb  however  often  took  occasion  to  argue  or  assert  that  the  ability  to  write 
Greek  verse  was  a  valuable  acquisition  for  a  scholar.  In  this  letter,  Headlam 
partly  reverses  himself,  and  provides  the  reasons  which  moved  him. 

UCLA  Special  Collections  Ms.  coll.  100/67:1.  Published  as  a  whole  by  Caroline  Jebb  in  The  Life 
and  Letters  of  Sir  Richard  Claverhouse  Jebb,  Cambridge  1907,  pp.  393  sq.  For  Headlam,  see 
Naiditch,  American  Notes  &  Queries  23,  Jan./Feb.  1985,  pp.  81-83.  For  his  handwriting,  see 
Roger  Fry  and  E.  A.  Lowe,  English  Handwriting,  Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1926,  no.  19. 

SIR  FREDERIC  GEORGE  KENYON 

Sir  Frederic  George  Kenyon  (1866-1952),  Director  of  the  British  Museum,  was 
early  in  his  career  placed  in  charge  of  preparing  the  editiones  principes  of  the 
papyrus  texts  acquired  by  his  institution:  e.g.,  the  Aristotelian  Constitution  of 
Athens,  Herodas,  and  Bacchylides. 

65.  The  Poems  of  Bacchylides  from  a  Papyrus  in  the  British  Museum  edited  by 
Frederic  G.  Kenyon,  London:  Printed  by  order  of  the  Trustees  of  the  British 
Mu.scum,  1897.  **Editio  princeps,  annotated  by  R.  C.  Jebb,  whose  aid  Kenyon 
acknowledged.  In  1905,  Jebb  published  an  independent  edition. 

UCLA  Special  Collections  PA  3943  A2  1897.  For  Kenyon,  H.  I.  Bell,  Proceedings  of  the 
British  Academy  38,  1952,  pp.  269-294. 


PAUL  MAAS 

Paul  Maas  (1880-1960),  who  studied  with  Wilamowitz,  is  especially  renowned  for 
two  handbooks  (on  Greek  meter  and  textual  criticism)  a)mposed  in  the  1920's. 
Maas  was  forced  from  his  professorship  by  the  National  Socialists  in  1934.  He 
emigrated  to  Great  Britain  shortly  before  World  War  II,  and  found  employment 
as  an  advisor  to  the  Oxford  University  Press. 

66.  Autograph  postcard,  signed,  to  Paul  Friedlander  (1882-1968),  July  26,  1929. 
**On  textual  problems  in  Plato's  Symposium. 

UCIA  University  Archives,  Friedlaender  Papers.  For  Maas,  see  Hugh  I.loyd-Joncs,  Blood  for 
the  Ghosts,  London:  Duckworth,  1982,  pp.  215-18. 


PAUL  FRIEDLANDER 

Paul  Friedlander  (1882-1968),  who  also  studied  under  Wilamowitz,  was  compelled 
to  resign  his  chair  at  Halle  by  the  Nazis.  In  1938,  he  was  imprisoned  in  a 
concentration  camp,  but  was  released.  In  1940,  he  came  to  UCLA  as  Professor 
of  Classics.  He  is  particularly  known  for  An  Introduction  to  Plato  and  was  one  of 
the  leading  authorities  on  the  philosopher. 

67.  Manuscript  notes  on  the  Highet  translation  of  Werner  Jaeger's  Paideia  2 
(1943). 

UCLA  Special  Collections  Ms.  coll.  1551. 

68.  Q.  Horati  Flacci  de  arte  poetica  epistola  ad  Pisones,  s.l.:  Officina  Scrpentis, 
1919.  **Edited  by  Paul  Friedlander,  and  Friedlander's  copy.  Rubricator: 
Ansgar  Schoppmeyer. 

UCLA  Special  Collections  PA  6393  E6  1919.  For  Friedlander,  see  Winfricd  Buhlcr,  Gnomon 
41,  1969,  pp.  619-23;  H.  B.  HofHeit  et  al.  in  University  of  CalifomicL  In  Memoriam  Icb.  1974 
pp.  42  sq. 


SIR  JOHN  BEAZLEY 

Sir  John  Davidson  Beazley  (1885-1970)  "almost  single-handedly  [elevated  the 
study  of  Greek  vase-painting]  to  a  well-documented  level  recognized  by  art 
historians"  (Von  Bothmer).  His  Attic  Black-Figiire  Vase-Painters  and  Attic  Red-Fig- 
ure Vase-Painters,  together  with  their  supplementary  volumes,  arc  standard  works. 

69.  Autograph  letter,  signed,  from  J.  D.  Beazley  to  T.  F  Higham  (1890-1975), 
Public  Orator  at  Oxford,  Jan.  9,  1949.  **Beazley  acknowledges  congratulations 
for  his  knighthood,  and  refers  to  his  humorous  prize-booklet,  written  in  Greek, 
Herodotus  at  the  Zoo. 

Private  Collection.  For  Beazley,  see  Bernard  Ashmole,  Proceedings  of  the  British  Academy  56, 
1970,  pp.  443-461;  Dietrich  von  Bothmer  in  CSBE  pp.  1-6. 


MICHAEL  VENTRIS 

The  decipherment  of  Linear  B  script  effected  by  Michael  Ventris  (1922-1956),  a 
London  architect,  differed  significantly  from  ChampoUion's  translation  of  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics.  Ventris  did  not  possess  a  bilingual  inscription,  and  it  was  an 
inference,  derived  from  his  cryptographic  method,  which  led  him  to  see  that  the 
language  was  an  early  version  of  Greek. 

70.  Offprint  of  Michael  Ventris  and  John  Chadwick,  "Evidence  for  Greek  Dialect 
in  the  Mycenaean  Archives"  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies  73,  1953,  pp.  84-105, 
accompanied  by  cutting  on  "The  Great  Ventris  Controversy"  from  the  London 
Sunday  Times  Dec.  30,  1956,  p.  3,  with  letters  from  John  Chadwick  (born 
1920),  the  papyrologist  (Sir)  Eric  G.  Turner  (1911-1983),  and  Richard  David 
Barnett  (1909-1986). 

Private  Collection.  For  Ventris,  see  John  Chadwick,  The  Decipherment  of  Linear  B,  Cambridge: 
University  Press,  1958  (1970),  pp.  1-4. 
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ifAH'f^   At  nntAe^-A. 


J  -         k      •!_ 


I.  The  oldest  dated  manuscript  of  the  life  of  Petrarch  (1304-1374),  dated  1426 
("MCCCCXXVI")  (no.  1). 


A-rqjf 


6— 'f 


l.<t<« 


^ 


*r,Lt#»w»*n  d[>iM»e*-(Wm   e-|n|V»lA/ 

ffixUdW  /  **♦"  twp"^  fV{ti«<rrt»-  du*|YiAW  f*f(^^  O'mtMJn^TTi 
^t-<*iM  1**^  r**^  w-ril)  ij4^y=  »«*v\*u  -metwtvbw*  .  5rt  i? 

,M««c  v>^w  ""Hr  '^  i"°  "''*  '^^""  '/'■/^  "•♦  i<»i«»/»i'«>- 

f3t<^  0<Tli«  ».^>"««>"b  w^'^^  l»|,t«««  ^.rt«»,.»- 
^^  iS:'  ifolluinU*  f  ^l^•-  '  <"  f'T"*  1^  fof^*^  ^"*  -i««n- . 


M  Vmett  •«>v»«'>r"  e«" 


»pJa*« 


tr 


*-_-^ 


S«TTMt* 


CVUW 


^,4M.  TTVtnCvrm  fflaw  e^  ^^-m       n<*  rrAWycm     CMfn  111  tf^W' 

^  (fert.*.^  «"T»*  |.i^y«r  »g,'rfr*«»  '  '^  "I*!"  "*f 
pir-wiU!    11+  7^^  '  y«l*.KtivnZ \-"*'^J^  ynmf^r  iVj.»<m'. 


II.  Aclius  Aristides,  Orar/o  de  urbe  Roma,  e  Greco  in  Latinum  conuersa  per  Scipionem 
Carteromachum  (1466-1515),  manuscript,  before  1507  (scribe,  Franciscus  Baroncinus) 
(no.  12). 


.^ 


INF. 


9'- 


r        f     C  hityon  dimcnio  con,  occhi  di  hrnmd 


f"- 


s 


1^— / 


T>-*  3  '  ^^ 


tor  iimnntindo  tuHr  Ic  ritao^lit: 
B.fftr  col  rtmo j(tMlwn(fte  s'<idag4- 

C  omt  d'tUiiunno  fi  leudn  le  fb^lic 

"L'mtafbreffo  dc  i'dltra^infin  chc'l  ranui 
Vede  ail  terra  ntftr  le  fuejpoglitj 

S   inkltnunte  d  trial  Jcmt  d' Kdamo 
Cittnfi  di  Mel  Ithidd una  ttdurut 
Ver  anm,com  m^l  per  fHrichutmc, 

C  oft  ferluanno  [h  per  I'ondd  bruM ; 
Ef  4u-inti  cheftan  di  l<t  difcefi^ 
Kncho  di  qnarutoHafchieras'adutut' 

T  igliuol  mio  i  dijfe  il  tnneflro  cortrfe ; 
QjteUi,che  muo'.on  mlt  ira  di  D/o, 
TUtn  conue^non  qm  d'ogni  pjefi: 

E  t  pronti  fono  d  trapafjir  lo  no: 
che  lit  diuin^iufbtia  It  fprona 
Si  ;  che  U  term  ft  uolff  m  difto. 

<iwnct  non  p.ifjo  trutt  dnimtt  httotta: 
Ef  pcro  fe  chitron  di  te  ft  lagMi 
Ben  puoi  ftpcr  homa: ,chc' I  fko  dir  fHotid. 

t  fnito  qi4efh  U  buid  tUmpttgna 
Tremo  ft  fvrte;che  de  lo  ffauenfo 
"Lit  inente  difudore anchor  mihagrid. 

t,  'a  terra  lagrimcft  diede  uentu; 
tt  hd'eno  unA  luce  uermiglu, 
X.atual  mi  uinje  ciafcvn/entinientr ; 

E  ta(dS,CDme  ihuom.aii  finnc  piglid- 

•mr. 


/lit       '  r  ■I  '  -  .    ,       \    , 


III.  Dante  col  sito,  et  forma  dell  inferno  tratta  dalla  istessa  descrittione  del poefa,  Vlnegia:  nellc 
case  d'Aldo  e  d'Andrea  di  Asola,  1515.  ♦*Annotalcd  by  Petrus  Victorius  (1499-1585) 
(no.  14). 


I 


«L>,**    »«.>™  a.VjI...^  xi^    »■  in  frteO'^f'i'V^'^i'"^  "'4^ 


...     .,..  -'j,.-'.^   ^.f-ncf  ■      iyin^n   ovao'^-BiA.   rrxJ-./*-  '»-'  «>-  /  ■  f-ntt 


Cf/V   >ntO^*^^ 


W,  Archimedis  circuli  dimensio  [etc.],  manuscript  translation,  with  additional  notes,  by 
Federicus  Commandinus  (1509-1575)  (no.  16). 


w///  ul-fMTV  ifuctA^  TjtMfMjt^  cec^t^  hlc2^^ 
m/^  nui-t^a^'o  Ui-.UMo,  cx^ux^  7tu.a^  me^^ 

'^;f'^~^^^'a  idee  r^^  tJ-  ,-n')^^iA^ 
y^x^  cu/n  PP  _///r7m*m  /li'mtn-'^f  ^W^C'ty-^'^-^ 


ii> 


'jTf 


V.  Testamennmi  Fiiluii  Vrsini  Canonici  S.  Joannis  Lateranensis  (1600).  **The  manuscript 
will  of  Fulvius  Ursinus  (1529-1600)  (no.  18). 


V.  c. 
MAXIM  I  TYRII,--^-'«^ 

Philofbphi  Platonic!, 

Dissert ATioNEs   XLI. 
Grxcc. 

(^am  Interpret  Atione,  Notisj  (5*  Emen- 
dationibHi,. 

Danielis  Heinsii. 

Acceftit  Akinoiin  Doflrinam  Platonis  IntroduQio  (kb 
codemcmoidata:  Scaiiaejufdcm  generis. 


1Lyg»v«»   Batavorvm, 
Apud  loannem  Patium,  Acad-Typogt.' 

.flicd-  .\ichzy.  .4.  (702  . 


VI.  V  c.  Maximi  Tyrii  Philosophi  Platonici,  dissertationes  XLI  Graece.  Cum  interpret atione, 
notis,  &  emendationibus  Danielis  Heinsii,  Lugduni  Batavorum:  apud  loannem  Patium, 
1607.  *  *  Inscribed  by  Daniel  Heinsius  (1580/1581-1655)  to  Nicolaus  Geystius(?)  (no.  22). 


IX     FLAVTr     COM  O  EDirS.  XX.   QVARVM 

CARMINA     MAGNA     EX    PARTE     IM 

MENSVM  XV  VM    RESTITVTA 

SVNT         M.  D.   X  X  I  r. 

Ar^tmtntit  fm^larum  Comoediariwh 

AHthoru  Hi'tt. 

Tr4Uto  iilhotmm  grteatrum- 


■  l( 


l\  ICMl   ftf-Mji'- .'-T 


VII.  Ex  Plauti  Comoediis  XX  quarum  camiina  magna  ex  parte  in  mensum  suum  restituta  sunt, 
Venetiis:  in  aedibus  Aldi  et  Andreae  Asulani,  1522.  ** Annotated  by  Nicolaus  Heinsius 
(1620-1681)  (no.  25). 


^yt     ?>»y<u^9yLr^    tcTi^   iJ-e^     vUtCi^ 
?h.c.^,J<r^  ^    lrr(L  Ji^<^  t^^    "^ 


//VT.^^*!*-^  J^-^-^  ' 


71/^    /; 


^:^        / 


VIII.  Autograph  letter,  signed,  from  George  Grote  (1794-1871)  to  Alexander  Galloway,  Feb. 

6,  [1841 1  (no.  40). 
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J»*-    Jl^ 


y^^       ^    ._J      ^      .^      .<^      ^    .^-^     ^    ^     --, 

z.r  X  /^.    -^   -^    --^   -^   "''^^  -^-^   ^'*~ 

\y^^,        ,^       ^       ^>     ^^     ^^     --     ^      --^'       '^-^'' 


'')6 


;^.^^ 


IX.  Autograph  letter,  signed,  from  Thomas  Arnold  (1795-1842),  headmaster  of  Rugby,  to 
Richard  Conington,  July  13,  1838,  concerning  the  tuition  of  John  Conington  (1825- 
1869),  later  the  first  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Oxford  (no.  44). 


/' 


;>^^-^. 


/    z> 


I 


X.  Carmina  Latina  epifp-aphica  conlegit  Franciscus  Buccheler,  Lipsiae:  in  aedibus  B.  G. 
Tfeubneri,  1895.  **Froni  the  libraries  of  the  classical  scholars  Georg  Kaibel  (1849-1901), 
Paul  Jacobsthal  (1880-1957),  Eduard  Fraenkel  (1888-1957)  and  Hermann  Ferdinand 
Frankcl  (1888-1977)  (no.  48). 


/^  4-^.  ^ 

•  ^  ^    -  '-^  — ^  ^ 

2>«^;J>r^^   ?- 

^/C^"^  >«'-^  — ^  .^-.-^ 

^ 

/-.-.-^^     -^.^^   ^^  .^3, 

c  .., 

r^        4.       /^  ^^^.        ^^    '^-- 

^^tr-i^     .  .^-/       .tf^  ^  iir^-w, ^  -1_        7*,^^  - 
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XI.  Autograph  letter,  signed,  from  Sir  John  Sandys  (1844-1922)  to  Sir  Richard  Claverhouse 
Jebb  (1841-1905),  Oct.  13,  1905  (no.  51). 


XII.  Autograph  letter  (fragment),  signed,  from  Robert  Yelverton  lyrrell  (1844-1914)  to 
Samuel  Butcher  (1850-1910),  s.a.  (no.  52). 


'^'3?.     ^.    ,.    ,-7, 


O   -t-N,         Xv-^A^  '  .A.>>..y5-<\       -O      V<*^         ■  "^ 


-J 


XIII.  Autograph  letter,  signed,  from  Thomas  Day  Seymour  (1848-1907)  to  Sir  Richard 
Claverhouse  Jebb  (1841-1905),  Oct.  31,  [1905]  (no.  53). 


S.SELWYN    GARDENS, 

CAMBRIOCE. 


(^-/^xj   -    'j  0 
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/^   iU^^-^- 


tr^ 


6y^ 


U^^-^  (^. 
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"•^ 


*-'  £—-._        i«— «^.  »~  (^ 


k/it-^C.y^^>~    '-     J 
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XIV  Autograph  letter,  signed,  from  Arthur  Woollgar  Verrall  (1851-1912)  to  Richard  Claver- 
house  Jebb  (1841-1905),  Oct.  9, 1905  (no.  57). 


ujr^ 


/ 


^  7.  hli/A^ 


XV.  Autograph  letter,  signed,  from  John  Percival  Postgate  (1853-1926)  to  Sidney  George 
Owen  (1858-1940),  July  5, 1894  (no.  59). 
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)(pv(TdfnTVKo^  Ovpap[a<;  /fXei- 

co?  S^pantav.      iO^Kti  Sc 
'5  yapvv  Ik  cmjOiatv  ^dwv 

aluilv  'icpoua'    fiaSvv  dm-,  a. 

o    alOcpa  ^ov6a2<TL  rdfipoju 

ui/rou  wrepvyco'O't  ra^^ct- 

at9  aterd?,   €vpvdvaK7o<i  dyycXos 
-'o  Xiji/os  ipL<r<f>apa.yov, 

Oapcrcl  KpaTtp^  7ri<Tvvo<; 

i<rxvC'    irrdaKTovTi,  S'  opvi.- 

;^e?  XLyv^Ooyyoi   ff>6^co. 

ov  viv  Kopvff)al  fieydXa^  Tcrji^ovcrt  yata?. 
-'5  [o]uS*  a\6<;  aK'tt/iara? 

rat  S*  eV  dTpvrto  Xctct, 

.  aglc:,  may  form  a  companion  picUirt-  to  the  ctlcbrated  Pindaric  cagtc  (^f 
Ihf  first  Pythian. 

ig.  fipvaytucTos :  (he  word  does  not  occur  rlsfwhcrc,  hut  Ciillimachns 
(//yinH  to  Detuetfr,  121:  has  tvpuavaotfo, 

20.  Sptaipapariov:  in  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Hermes  {I.  187'  of  the  roarini: 
of  :lic  waves  of  Poseidon  ;  here  of  the  thunders  of  Zeus. 

26.  HvamunaKa  ■  in  Archilofhtis  :;frag.  115,  Bcrgk),  the  only  other  pre- 
Chrisltan  instance  of  the  \v<ird,  it  is  applied  to  the  glens  of  mountains;  and 
similarly  ntuitaXvtts  in  Homer.  ThiTc  is  no  other  example  of  this  or  it 
kindred  word  applied  to  a  soft  and  movini;  substance  like  water.  This 
seems  to  favour  the  connexion  between  jra^wnAiitis  and  Svn-iroA^i,  quoted  by 
L.  and  S.  from  Schneidcwin,  so  that  the  sense  would  be  '  dilTicult.'  rather 
than  •  rocky.' 

26,  27.  Quoted  by  the  scholiast  011  Hcsiod.  Theog-  1 15  Ba«x"^'37»  ^?  X"***' 
ihv  dipa  u/viitafjt,  \iyaiv  itfpi  tvv  aeTov'  Kaipurm  S'  ty  arpvyir^  \(i«i  (Ucrgk, 
Bacch.  frag.  47^  ;  and  what  appears  to  be  a  mi->quotation  of  the  same  line  is 
given  by  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes,  /JfiWi  193.  as  from  Iby«:u3  (frag.  28 
in  Bergk).  drfivyiriii  has  superseded  drpir^  in  the  quotation,  as  behig  (in 
the  sense  of  '  unfruitful '  attributed  lo  that  word;  a  more  obviously  appro- 


f^     fhn. 


t    0    , 


....'  /,. 


ML, 


V.  I  U,.U.r. 


V 


■r/Tfy-ia 


Y.L 


XVI.  The  Poems  of  Bacchylides  from  a  Papyrus  in  the  British  Museum  edited  by  Frederic  G. 
Kcnyon  (1.S66-1952),  London:  Printed  by  order  of  the  TYuslccs  of  the  British  Museum, 
1897.  **Editioprinceps,  annotated  by  Riehard  Clavcrhouse  Jebb  (1841-1905)  (no.  65). 


